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Close  to  100,000  new  neighbors  checked  in 
at  Lansburgh’s  the  first  day! 

In  the  ten  short  months  during  the  construction 
of  this  first  Lonsburgh  branch,  the  population  of 
Langley  Park,  Md.,  increased  from  180,000  to 
200,000  .  .  .  certainly  a  new  profit  opportunity! 

Abbott  Merkt  designed  this  colorful  Lonsburgh 
store  .  .  .  one  wall  of  prefabricated  and  insulated 
panels  of  coral  colored  enameled  steel,  another 
largely  of  glass,  a  200  seat  auditorium,  a  lunchroom 
with  a  completely  flexible  and  accessible  acousti¬ 
cal  ceiling  —  a  3-story  building  of  126,000  square 
feet  in  which  to  display  $1,500,000  in  merchandise 
.  .  .  with  nine  acres  of  parking  space  for  1200  cars. 

May  we  put  our  30  years  of  experience  in  the 
retail  field  to  work  for  you? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Speeds  price  marking  by 
changing  size  without 
removing  chase  from  machine 


Now ...  by  using  the  Dial  Chase  in  Monarch 
“60”  or  “65”  you  can  change  the  size 
through  the  medium  of  the  chase.  Saves  time 
and  effort,  speeds  up  the  entire  marking 
procedure  where  size  changes  are  involved. 


Close-up  of  Monarch  Dial  Chase  in 
position  in  Model  65  price-marking 
machine. 


Hand-operated  Monarch  “60” 

Use  the  Dial  Chase  with  Monarch 
‘‘60";  price-marks  1 9  kinds  and  sizes 
of  tickets,  tags  and  labels.  Price- 
marks  stock  control  tags  from  one 
setting  of  type. 


Electrically  operated  Monarch  “65” 

Use  the  Dial  Chase  with  Monarch  ‘‘65” 
to  price-mark  electrically  the  same  kinds 
and  sizes  of  tickets,  tags  and  labels  as 
handled  by  Monarch  "60”.. 


Models  "60"  and  "65"  also  use  the  regular  chases 
for  merchandise  not  requiring  size  designation. 


Typical  price- 
marked  tags  with 
size  printed  with 
Dial  Chase. 


Your  Monarch  representative  will  be  glad  to 
explain  in  detail  the  advantages  of  the  Dial 
Chase  in  your  marking  room— or  write  us  for 
literature  on  this  new  mechanical  helper. 


Marking  System  Company 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

DAYTON  3,  OHIO 

Toronto,  Canada  •  Mexico  D.F.,  Mexico  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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The  National  Retail 

Dry  Goods  Association  in  1955 


A  Report  to  the  Membership 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  vice  President  and  Treasurer 


IVEXr  inoiith,  duriiig  NRIXiA’s 
^ "  animal  convention,  the  othcers, 
connnittees  and  staff  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  confer  about  oiii  work  pro¬ 
gram  lor  the  coining  business  year, 
which  begins  on  March  1.  Since  com¬ 
munication  with  members  is  the 
N'RIX.A’s  everyday  business,  our  1955 
work  is,  in  most  of  its  aspects,  as  well 
known  throughout  the  trade  as  in  our 
own  offices.  This  report  concentrates, 
therelore,  on  fuller  descriptions  of 
some  long-term  committee  projects 
and  on  summaries  of  certain  legisla¬ 
tive  situations  which  we  believe  will 


be  particularly  significant  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  It  is  intended  to  provide  a 
background  for  next  year’s  planning 
rather  than  a  detailed  recapitulation 
of  the  events  anil  accomplishments  of 
1955.  It  also  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  report  briefly  on  the  Association’s 
business  affairs. 

Membership.  I'his  year,  239  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  joined  the  NRDGA,  and 
there  are  now  nearly  8,()()()  stores  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  membership.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  report  is  possible  because  of 
the  intensive  and  continuous , work  of 


our  .Membership  Committee,  headed 
by  (ieorge  \V.  Dowdy,  executive  vice 
presiilent  of  Belk  Brothers  Co. 

Forty-seven  of  our  new  memberships 
are  in  the  NRDCA  International  Di¬ 
vision,  and  we  now  have  219  members 
outside  of  the  U.  S. 

The  NRDGA  Building.  Recently  we 
completed  the  installation  of  an  air 
conditioning  system  in  our  headquar¬ 
ters  building.  It  is  designed  for  year- 
round  operation,  so  that  it  will  cut  out 
some  of  the  city  noise  and  dirt.  This 
w'ill  improve  working  conditions  in 
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I  the  buililing  and  reduce  our  mainte¬ 
nance  and  cleaning  problems.  The  ex¬ 
terior  ot  die  building  has  just  been 
painted,  and  the  interior  painting  will 
be  completed  this  month. 

The  cost  of  these  improvements  has 
I  l)een  high  (over  S50,()00)  and  the  ques- 
I  tion  of  spemling  the  money  was  de¬ 
bated  for  >ome  time  by  the  board  of 
directors.  factor  that  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  was  that  we  have  been  ap- 
proathed  by  prospective  purchasers  of 
our  New  York  jiroperty  several  times 
in  the  past  year.  Their  offers  confirm 
the  fact  that  the  market  value  of  the 
land  we  hold  has  risen  considerably 
since  we  acquired  it  in  1946.  The 
building  has  proved  a  very  profitable 
investment.  Its  location  is  ideal,  and 
after  consultation  with  real  estate  ex¬ 
perts  the  board  of  directors  decided 
against  selling  it  and  in  favor  of  going 
!  ahead  with  the  improvements. 

1955  in  Perspective 

SINCE  this  report  is  not  intended  as 
a  catalog  of  NRDGA's  1955  under¬ 
takings,  1  mention  only  in  passing 
such  points  as  the  adoption  of  Ex- 
[jense  Center  Accounting  by  many 
more  stores  this  year;  the  work  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  in  developing 
this  revolutionary  improvement  and 
in  helping  stores  to  install  it:  the  con¬ 
tinuous  and  successful  efforts  of  our 
Traffic  (iroup  to  moderate  rising 
transportation  costs.  Neither  does  this 
report  go  into  detail  about  the  steady 
output  of  basic  stock  control  aids  by 
our  Merchandising  Division;  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  our  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion,  which  is  actually  creating  a  new 
text  book  literature  of  small  store 
operation;  the  workshops  of  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups, 
which  have  transformed  convention 
meetings  into  intensive  educational 
seminars;  or  the  flow  of  information 
bulletins  and  research  studies  out  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  activities  like  these  are  the 
well-established  mainstay  of  our  serv¬ 
ice  to  members. 

Spotlight  on  Credit  Management. 

Each  year,  however,  changes  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  impose  heavier  respon- 
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sibilities  on  one  group  or  another  of 
store  executives,  and  that  emphasis  is 
rellected,  here  in  our  Association  work. 
During  'the  past  year,  for  example, 
credit  management  has  been  called  in¬ 
to  the  spotlight.  'Ehis  has  been  true  in 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States. 

In  department  store  retailing,  the 
year  woidd  have  been  notable  in  anv 
case  for  its  development  of  credit  sell¬ 
ing  techniques.  The  great  increase  in 
revolving  credit  plans,  coupled  with 
the  developing  practice  of  adding  a 
service  charge  on  delinquent  charge 
accounts,  suggests  that  department 
stores  might  eventually  evolve  a  single, 
standard  typie  of  credit  plan,  replacing 
the  several  plans  now  in  use  in  the 
typical  store.  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division, 
sees  this  as  a  flexible  limit  plan  with 
no  service  charge  on  balances  paid 
within  .SO  or  60  days  but  w’ith  a  regu¬ 
lar  service  charge  on  brought-forward 
balances  and  on  month-end  balances 
that  require  longer  maturities. 

These  developments  and  ideas  in 
the  credit  field  have  a  double  signifi¬ 
cance:  they  indicate  increasing  recog¬ 
nition  of  credit  as  a  sales  improvement 
device,  and  they  suggest  a  new  concept 
of  credit  as  a  self-suppmrting  function 
rather  than  an  expense. 

To  put  added  emphasis  on  this 
area  of  retail  management,  there  has 
been  the  sharp  rise  of  the  past  six 
months  in  the  total  amount  of  con¬ 
sumer  debt,  due  chiefly  to  the  record 
sales  of  automobiles.  As  recently  as 
October,  a  sp)ot  check  of  NRDCi.\ 
members  revealed  that  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  did  not  consider  their  customers 
over<ommitted  and  that  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  increase  their  own  credit  pro¬ 
motion  efforts.  How'ever,  this  matter 
of  credit  risks  will  be  closely  followed 
at  NRDGA  in  the  months  ahead, 
especially  in  view  of  the  higher  price 
levels  now  developing. 

The  Branch  Stores.  Of  all  retail  hap- 
p)enings  during  the  past  year,  the  one 
that  has  received  most  public  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  our  trade’s  enormous 
plant  expansion.  Department  and 
sprecialty  store  branches,  both  subur¬ 
ban  and  regional,  went  up  in  every 


corner  ot  the  tountry.  They  are  tangi¬ 
ble  evitlence  of  an  economy  that  seems 
capable  of  endless  expansion:  and, 
building  by  building,  they  are  writing 
a  dramatic  new  chapter  into  the  history 
of  business  architecture  and  plant  de¬ 
sign.  .And  branch  store  management 
has  attained  full  status  as  an  executive 
sjrecialty  quite  distinct  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  career  jobs  in  our  field.  This 
month,  the  .\ssociation  has  published 
a  comprehensive  manual  for  branch 
stores,  a  complete  treatment  of  their 
merchandising,  operating,  control  and 
promotion  activities. 

People  and  Payrolls 

Next  March  1st,  in  every  industry 
covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  .Act,  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.00 
an  hour  will  be  mandatory.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  legislate  away  the  provision 
which  exempts  most  retailers  from 
this  law  tlid  not  succeed  in  1955.  To 
preserve  the  exemption  for  retailing, 
the  Employee  Relations  Committee  of 
the  NRDCi.A  worked  with  concentrat¬ 
ed  attention  for  a  period  of  eight 
months.  The  Committee  followed  iqj 
in  minute  detail  every  presentation 
made  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  by  other  individuals  and 
organizations  who  want  the  coverage 
of  the  Act  extended  to  retailing.  .Some 
misleading  and  inaccurate  data  were 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  U'lbor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
we  refuted  these  presentations.  At  a 
formal  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee, 
George  Stearns,  presiilent  and  general 
manager  of  L.  L.  Stearns  fe  Co.,  ap¬ 
peared  to  present  NRDGA’s  brief 
opposing  extension  of  coverage  to  re¬ 
tailing. 

The  Employee  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  also  alerted  members  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  communicating  with  their 
Congressmen  on  this  subject.  Robert 
J.  Doolan,  jjcrsonnel  director.  Allied 
Stores  Corp.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Employee  Relations  Committee,  says 
that  these  letters  from  retailers  have 
been  an  invaluable  part  of  the  effort 
to  make  Congress  aware  of  the  un¬ 
soundness  and  impropriety  of  extend¬ 
ing  Federal  wage  and  hour  controls  to 
such  a  localized  business  as  retailing. 

Nevertheless,  the  Committee  is  well 
aware  that  political  strategy  played  as 
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big  a  role  as  conviction  in  by-passing 
the  issue  of  the  retail  exemption  last 
spring.  There  will  be  a  much  stronger 
campaign  against  the  exemption  next 
year.  It  will  be  led  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  labor  unions,  and  it 
w'ill  be  supported  not  only  by  the 
“liberal”  elements  of  both  parties  but 
by  some  “conservatives”  of  the  North¬ 
ern  states  and  possibly  by  the  WHiite 
House  itself.  Bob  Doolan  says  that  the 
future  of  the  retail  exemption  will 
depend  largely  on  the  volume  of  mail 
and  personal  calls  that  Congressmen 
get  from  their  retail  constituents.  A 
s|)ecial  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee,  headed  by  Senator 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  will  hold  hearings 
on  this  subject  late  next  month  or 
early  in  February,  and  a  House  com¬ 
mittee  will  undoid)tedly  hold  similar 
hearings.  Your  Association  will  con- 


representatives  in  Congress.  NRDG.A 
is  working  closely  with  the  American 
Retail  Federation  on  this  matter,  and 
NRDGA  hoard  memljers  are  on  all 
the  “grass  roots”  state  committees  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  .\RF. 

If  the  exemption  is  lost  the  impact 
on  retailing  will  he  severe.  Fhe  effect 
of  the  hourly  minimum  wage  is  only 
part  of  the  picture,  and  may  well  he 
the  least  important  part.  \Vhat  can 
he  much  more  serious  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  to  sujjervisory  anti 
some  executive  personnel.  The  salary 
and  job  specifications  which  must  he 
met  under  this  law  before  an  employee 
is  considered  an  executive  may  he  real¬ 
istic  for  other  industries  hut  they  are 
impractical  for  retailing.  .\nd  this  is 
not  surprising,  since  the  law  was  orig¬ 
inally  written  with  the  express  inten¬ 
tion  of  exempting  retailing  from  its 


by  Cieorge  Plant,  manager  of  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  (-loups, 
which  was  sent  to  members  of  record 
as  a  special  issue  NRDG.\  bulletin 
last  March. 

Bigger  Payrolls.  Even  with  their 
Wage-Hour  law  exemption  still  in¬ 
tact,  stores  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year  have  had  to  face  up  to  an  in¬ 
escapable  fact:  payroll  dollar  expense 
is  rising  and  the  rise  will  he  sharper 
next  year.  .\t  the  wage  level,  the  labor 
market  is  intensively  comjretitive  any¬ 
way:  and  retailers  can  testify  to  this 
on  the  basis  of  their  CIhristmas  recruit- 
ing  difficulties  alone.  .\s  the  new  mini¬ 
mum  wage  (a  3.8^  |)er  cent  increase) 
goes  into  effect  in  covered  industries 
in  the  spring,  it  will  push  up  other 
wages,  since  differentials  will  surely 
he  maintained.  Retailers  will  have  no 
choice  hut  to  meet  this  wage  com|)eti- 
tion,  and  some  have  already  acted  in 


tinue  to  present  retailing’s  case  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  exemption,  hut  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  essential  that  every  store  heail  pre¬ 
sent  the  argument  individually  to  his 


operation.  I'hese  are  facts  of  which 
your  Congressman  and  Senators  should 
he  reminded.  For  a  full  presentation 
of  the  case,  read  the  report  prepared 


anticipation  of  it. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  In 
the  wake  of  the  minimum  wage  rise,  we 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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CREDIT,  one  may  predict,  will  continue  to  increase 
its  importance  in  clepartment  store  operations  in  the 
coming  year.  Its  value  as  a  traile-up  device  increases  with 
Its  Avider  a})piication  to  soft  gornls  purchases.  .\nd  trad¬ 
ing  up  must  he  a  major  concern  of  stores  in  the  period 
we  are  entering,  for  volume  increases  that  merely  match 
the  developing  price  rise  will  not  he  adecjuate  profit  pro¬ 
tection.  Higher  costs  are  in  the  offing,  particidarly  higher 
payroll  costs.  This  gives  ailded  urgency  to  a  point  maile 
by  William  Burston,  manager  of  our  .Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision,  who  says: 

“If  we  haven’t  introtiuced  higher  priced  merchandise 
in  all  departments  we  have  lost  sales  even  though  we 
may  show  a  gain.  To  have  kept  our  price  lines  of  the 
past  few  years  without  feeling  out  the  possibilities  in  the 
higher  price  lines  is  actually  to  have  fallen  behind.” 

Here  are  some  other  opinions  and  predictions  from 
our  staff  specialists  on  the  tlevelopments  due  in  their  own 
fields  next  year: 

George  Plant,  manager  of  the  Store  .Management  and 
Personnel  Ciroups,  warns  that  the  shortage  of  executive 
trainees  for  retailing  has  reached  the  danger  point. 
Changes  in  the  FLSA  (a  subject  covered  elsewhere  in 
this  report)  will  tend  to  aggravate  the  recruiting  prob¬ 
lem  unless  retail  management  takes  action  to  solve  it,  by 
clearing  up  the  misunderstandings  that  still  surround  the 
whole  subject  of  retail  careers. 


Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  says: 

“Care  will  have  to  he  taken  against  over-optimism  and 
blind  faith  in  continued  pros|>erity.  W’e  must  he  prepared 
lor  temporary  setbacks,  anti  certainly  exercise  normal 
prudence  in  store  administration.  Soimtl  inerchaiulise 
practices,  basic  stock  control,  unit  control  and  effective 
expense  control  programs  are  of  the  utmost  importance.” 

Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of  the  Traffic  Ciroup,  re¬ 
ports  some  progress  towards  the  repeal  of  restrictive  parcel 
jjost  legislation.  Organizetl  support  for  the  repeal  has 
lieen  steadily  accmmdating  and  some  side  jiolitical  issues 
that  stymied  our  previous  efforts  are  now  out  of  the  way. 

However,  another  transportation  cost  rise  will  hit  re¬ 
tailing  if  the  Interstate  C^ommerce  C^onnnission  grants  the 
railroads’  pending  request  for  higher  rates  by  next  june. 
.\lso  high  on  the  list  of  the  Traffic  Group’s  legislative  con¬ 
cerns  will  lie  a  strong  opposition  movement  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  restrict  the  operation  of  retailer  shipping  associ¬ 
ations.  Fhe  steady  growth  of  these  groups  in  the  past 
year  has  meant  real  progress  in  expense  control. 

Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  strong  departmental 
promotions,  and  also  the  sales  [xitential  that  lies  in  more 
and  better  packaging— a  subject  to  ivhich  his  Division  is 
giving  intensive  study  in  preparation  for  an  NRDG.\ 
Packaging  Clinic  next  June. 


45th  Annual 
Convention  of 
Department  Store, 
Chain  Store  and 
Specialty  Store 

Retailers 

♦ 

"Tomorroiv's  Opportunity 

—Today's  Challenge" 

January  9'I2 

Hotel  Statler  New  York 


WHEEIOCK  H.  BINGHAM 

I  he  |>iesiilem  of  Macy’s  New  York  will  Ik.*  (he 
linii  speaker  of  ihe  week,  at  ilie  Monday 
hiiiiheon  sponsoreii  by  the  Association  of  Buy- 
iin;  Offices.  His  topic  will  l)e  “'I'nniover.” 


HOWARD  PYLE 

I  he  leatiire  address  at  the  -l.'tth  .Annual  Ban- 
<iuei  of  the  NRIXi.A  will  he  deliveretl  by  the 
former  governor  r)f  .Ari/ona,  now  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

'^HERE  will  actually  be  nine  retail 
conventions  running  siimilutneous- 
ly  at  New  York’s  Hotel  Statler  next 
month.  Eight  NRDGA  divisions  have 
their  own  programs  and  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  program  besides,  made  up  of  ses¬ 
sions  which  should  interest  several  or 
all  classifications  of  retail  executives. 

In  the  following  rotind-ttp,  the  ses¬ 
sions  that  jump  divisional  lines  are 
tlescribed  first,  then  the  various  spe- 
t  ialized  sessions.  Many  of  the  divis- 
sional  meetings  cover  subjects  of  inter¬ 
est  to  everyone.  For  example,  no  sales 
promotion  man  will  w'ant  to  miss  the 
demonstration  of  “brainstorming”  or 
“how  to  think  creatively”  that  will  be 
staged  by  a  vice  president  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  R:  Osborn  at  a  Per¬ 
sonnel  (iroup  meeting  on  Monday. 

General  Events 

Monday,  Jan.  9.  The  official  conven¬ 
tion  curtain-raiser  is  the  .Monday 
luncheon  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
.Association  of  Buying  Offices.  The 
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F.  RAYMOND  JOHNSON 

Fashion  merchandising  in  the  litanrii  store 
will  Ite  descrilMfd  and  analyzed  hy  one  of  its 
most  .sucressfiil  practitioners,  the  executive 
vice  president  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 


IRVING  C.  KREWSON 

I  he  recently  elected  president  of  the  Asso- 
(iation  of  Itiiying  Offices  and  head  of  Irving 
C.  Krewson  (e>rp.  will  Ik.‘  chairman  of  the 
luncheon  session  that  o|^>ens  the  convention. 


FRANK  FOLSOM 

t  he  president  of  the  Radio  Curporation  of 
Xmerica  will  address  a  Sales  Promotion  ses¬ 
sion,  at  which  another  feature  will  Ite  a 
demonstration  of  color  TV's  selling  strength. 


THEODORE  I.  FELNER 

Formerly  an  outstanding  retail  merchandi.ser 
of  fahrits,  now  a  vice  president  of  Rurlington 
Industries.  Mr.  Felner  will  speak  at  the  session 
of  the'  I'ic^e  GocmIs  Group. 


JAMES  W.  BAKER 

What's  reasonable  and  necessars  in  citstomer 
'ervicos  and  what  is  not,  will  Ite  the  cpiestion 
disrus.sed  tiv  the  general  superintendent  of 
Carsttn  Pirie  -Scott  &  Co. 


LINCOLN  H.  CRIES 

File  general  manager  ctf  the  M.  O'.Neil  Co. 
will  preside  at  a  session  cm  branch  stores  staged 
by  the  Store  Management  C>roup  and  the 
■Sales  Promotion  and  Merchandising  nivisictns. 


WILLARD  C.  COLE 

Men’s  wear  merchandisers  will  bear  metre 
abctiit  the  industry’s  promotion  plans  from  the 
president  of  Lytton’s,  who  also  heads  the 
American  Institute  of  Men's  and  Bovs'  Wear. 


VIRGINIA  POPE 

One  of  the  country's  Itest  known  fashion  edi¬ 
tors,  now  an  e.xecutive  of  the  .Advance  Pattern 
Co.,  will  lead  a  fashion  merchandising  panel 
at  the  piece  getods  session. 


GEORGE  ABRAMS 

"  File  $64,000  .Answer"  to  a  question  of  pro¬ 
motion  will  lie  the  topic  of  the  vice  president 
of  Revlon  Prcxlucts  Corp.  at  a  session  on 
Accessories  and  Smallwares. 


ALAN  WELLS 

Last  month  Kaufmann's  completed  its  liig  ex¬ 
pansion  in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  The  store's 
publicity  director  will  talk  aliout  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  program  and  Kaufmann's  part  in  it. 


sjieaker:  Wheelotk  H.  Bingham,  presi- 
ilent  ot  Macy’s  New  York. 

“Branch  Store  Merchandising,  Op¬ 
eration  and  Promotion’’— a  topic  luoad 
enough  to  cover  all  retail  intensts- 
will  lie  the  theme  of  a  session  on  .Mon¬ 
day,  at  2:30  P.  M.,  under  the  triple 
sponsorship  of  the  Store  Management 
(iroup  and  the  Merchandising  and 
Sales  Promotion  Divisions.  Lincoln  H. 
(iries,  general  manager  of  the  M. 
O’Neil  (’.ompany,  will  preside.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  be  F.  Raymond  Johnson,  exec- 
ittive  vice  president  of  Saks  Fifth  .\ve- 
luie  and  Thomas  Mayers,  manager  of 
Bloomingdale’s,  Stamford.  In  a  panel 
discussion,  the  speakers  will  lie  joined 
by  Herbert  N.  Millea,  president  of 
fienung’s,  Inc.;  Arthur  Laupheimer, 
liranch  store  manager  of  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &:  C^o.;  julian  Trivers,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  promotion  at 
Davison-Paxon;  and  Jerome  Cireen, 
assistant  vice  president  and  publicity 
director  of  Lit  Bros. 

The  whole  convention  meets  in 
general  session  on  Monday  evening  at 
S;00.  Philip  M.  Talbott,  NRDGA 
president  and  senior  vice  president  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  will  deliver  the 
address  of  welcome.  The  NRDG.\ 
gold  medal  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  retailing  will  be  presented  at 
this  meeting.  .As  usual,  the  name  of 
the  recipient  will  not  be  made  public 
until  then.  Wade  G.  McCargo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  a  past 
president  of  NRDGA  and  chairman 
of  the  Awards  Committee,  will  make 
the  presentation. 

The  keynote  address,  on  the  topic, 
“What  Does  the  Future  Hold  for  the 
Independent  Retailer?’’,  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  this  Monday  night  session  hy 
Egil  E.  Krogh,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  and 
(hairman  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln 
Fileiie  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard 
University,  will  give  his  annual  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  economic  outlook  for 
the  year  ahead.  Roger  Louis,  manager 
of  Grand  Magasins  a  I’lnnovation  and 
leader  of  the  Belgium  delegation,  and 
H.  Hollenkamp,  director  of  Vereen- 
igde  Kleedingmagazijnen,  leader  of 
the  Netherlands  delegation,  will  speak 
on  European  retailing.  Irwin  D.  Wolf, 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Executive 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Invitation  to  Opulence.  At  right, 
the  glas-s  fronted  entrance,  rising  the 
height  of  the  building,  offers  glimpses 
of  the  store’s  lovely  interior.  In  the 
vettibulc,  around  the  top  of  the  first 
floor,  is  a  bund  of  gold  flecked  ceramic 
tiles.  Below  is  a  birds-eye  view  of  the 
first  floor.  Circular  counters  of  jewel¬ 
ry  department  form  the  focal  point, 
and  sportswear,  handbag  and  shoe 
salons  radiate  from  this  center.  More 
views  on  the  pages  that  follow. 


Elegance  in  Suburbia 

A  PICTURE  PORTFOLIO  FROM  BONWIT  TELLER,  WYNNEWOOD,  PA. 


Decorative  panel  above  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  accessories  and  children’s  departments 


on  the  first  floor.  In  the  background  are  the 


handbag  and  jewelrv’  departments.  Glass 


topped  showcases  are  of  walnut.  .\t  right  is 


a  closeup  of  the  iewelrs’  department,  a  circu 


lar,  self-enclosed  unit.  Over  the  center  dis¬ 


play  and  stock  fixture  is  an  ornate  crvstal 


chandelier  serving  as  a  focal  point.  Jewelry 


is  displayed  in  glass  cases,  framed  in  satin 


finish  bnmze  and  lined  with  champagne 


colored  velvet.  The  cases  are  placed,  at  the 


ideal  seeing  level,  on  a  low  walnut  counter. 


BONWIT  TELLER'S  SUBURBAN  STORE 

The  “main  line”  in  Philadelphia,  noted  in  fat  t  and 
fiction  as  the  province  of  the  city’s  oldest  and  wealth¬ 
iest  families,  has  been  extending  its  boundaries  in  the 
last  few’  years.  Now,  Bonwit  Teller,  one  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  “main  line”  stores,  has  extended  its  boundariet 
as  well. 

In  mid-September,  Bonwit’s  opened  its  first  branch  | 
store  in  Wynnew'ootl,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  A  month  later,  it  opened  a  second  branch  in 
Jenkinstown,  15  miles  north  of  the  city. 

These  branches  make  no  concessions  to  the  self-service 
or  “do-it-yoursell”  era.  Fhey  are  designed  to  carry  out 
the  fine  specialty  shop  tradition  of  leisurely  selection 
and  attentive  service  in  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  Wynnewood  store  is  located  in  the  Main  Line 
shopping  center,  a  newly  developed  shopping  area 
opposite  the  railroad  station  in  the  heart  of  the  bur¬ 
geoning  suburban  community.  Bonwit  Teller’s  two- 
story  building,  with  a  selling  area  of  25,000  square  feet, 
is  at  the  top  of  the  U-shaped  shopping  center.  .At  the 
other  end  is  the  Penn  Fruit  Company,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  U  is  John  Wanamaker’s  new  branch.  Parking  for 
1,500  cars  is  provided  in  the  center. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  largely  of  salmon  pink 
brick,  and  the  front  is  faced  with  light  tan  hued  mansota 
otone.  A  two-storied  glassed  entry  dominates  the  facade 
and  permits  visibility  into  both  selling  floors. 

Inside,  the  rich  fruitwood  and  lacquered  fixtures  are 
highlighted  by  neutral  backgrounds.  Bronze  mouldings 
enhance  the  fixtures  in  the  23  selling  departments. 

A  1,500  square  foot  wall  of  Italian  mosaic  tile  rises 
the  full  height  of  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  gold- 
flecked  tile  wall  is  adjacent  to  the  store  escalators. 

This  store  and  the  new’  Jenkinstown  branch  were 
both  designed  by  Copeland,  Novak  and  Associates  of 
New  York. 


y 


S])Otlight8  dramatize  the  lingerie  department  (at 
light)  on  the  second  floor.  Wall  cases,  alongside  esca¬ 
lator,  have  plastic  boxes  in  which  merchandise  is  dis¬ 
played.  Niches  in  the  wall  case  provide  (or  larger 
displays.  Behind  the  case  is  the  escalator  and  a  1,500 
xpiare  foot  wall  of  gold  flecked  mosaic  tile. 

Below  is  a  general  view  of  the  second  floor,  looking 
toward  the  corset  and  bra  department  and  the  gate¬ 
way  to  the  coat  and  suit  salon.  Lining  this  avenue 


iif  i 


of  salons  are  displays  which  introduce  the  motif  and 
tlecorative  effects  within  the  salons. 


Gardenlike  atmosphere  was  created  in  the 
coat  and  suit  salon  on  the  second  fl(K>r, 
above.  Carpeting  is  green,  woven  to  give  the 
appearance  of  grass.  Cast  iron  furniture  and 
murals  develop  the  out-of-doors  motif. 


^  * 


Elegance  of  background  and  furnishings 
provides  a  luxurious  setting  for  high  quality 
merchandise  displayed  individually  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  second  floor  Better  Dress  salon. 
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The  Stores  of  Belgium 


They  are  astonishingly  numerous  and  generally  tiny,  and  their  owners  are  enterprising  and 
hardworking.  But  it  seems  that  these  small  storekeepers  wield  too  much  political  power  for 
their  own  good.  Fearing  competition,  they  have  secured  laws  to  restrict  the  growth  of  exist¬ 
ing  department  stores  and  prevent  the  building  of  new  ones. 

A  delegation  of  Belgian  department  store  executives  will  attend  the  NRDGA  conven¬ 
tion  in  January.  They  will  find  many  of  the  sessions  dominated  by  American  talk  of 
expansion  in  both  suburban  branches  and  downtown  additions.  If  their  reaction  seems  a 
little  rueful,  this  is  the  reason:  the  ''padlock  law"  which  hindered  the  growth  of  Belgian 
department  stores  for  years  before  the  war  was  revived  and  made  even  more  restrictive  in 
1954.  Its  effect,  with  few  exceptions,  is  to  prohibit  expansion.  And  the  result?  M.  Micha 
reports  that  the  Belgian  economy  is  gravely  handicapped  and  the  small  retailers  them¬ 
selves  are  in  no  way  benefited. 


STORES 


The  Galeries  Anspach  in  Brussels  is  one 
of  Belgium’s  largest  department  stores. 


More  typical  of  Belgian  retailing  is  this  cluster  of  small 
stores  around  the  elaborately  towered  City  Hall  in  Brussels. 


ibb.'. 


« 


Brussels  has  a  lovely  example  of  the  covered  shopping  arcade 
ispical  of  European  cities— the  Galeries  de  la  Reine. 


By  Rene  Micha,  General  Manager,  Association  des  Grandes  Entreprises  de  Distribution  de  Belgique 


The  Belgian  Economy 

Belgium  is  the  center  of  the  most  highly  industrialized  region 
of  Europe.  Her  steel  production  capacity  is  over  5,500,000 
tons  a  year,  and  she  has  large  scale  chemical,  textile,  paper, 
metals  manufacturing  and  other  industries.  Agriculture  is 
equally  important,  and  there  are  few  uncultivated  acres. 
Population  density,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  is  about 
750  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  Belgian 
production  is  for  export  and  the  volume  of  her  foreign  trade 
has  put  this  relatively  small  country  in  sixth  place  among  the 
world's  trading  powers.  Over  10,000  vessels  a  year  use  the 
great  port  of  Antwerp. 


The  Stock  Exchange  bears  that  resemblance  to  a  Greek  temple 
which  seems  typical  of  financial  institutions  all  over  the  world. 


1 

■  IN  Belgium  there  are  35  stores  for 

■  every  1,000  people.  The  United 

■  States  has  10  stores  for  every  1,000  of 
I  its  population,  and  elsewhere  in 
H  Europe  the  average  is  14.  This  extra- 

■  ordinary  abundance  of  retail  outlets 
pj  in  Belgium  means,  of  course,  that  the 
P  average  store  volume  is  very  low’.  It’s 
P  estimated  at  $10,980  p>er  year— while 
^  in  the  U.  S.  the  average  is  $75,270  and 

in  the  rest  of  Europe,  $16,640.* 

^  This  situation  has  arisen  out  of  a 
number  of  causes.  One,  undoubtedly, 
is  the  character  of  the  Belgian  people, 
marked  as  it  is  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise 


^  *Figures  on  the  number  of  stores  and  their 
ra  average  volume  were  compiled  by  M.  Jeanne- 
»  >•«,  professor  on  the  Law  Faculty  of  Paris 

|5  University. 


and  a  zeal  for  work.  The  prop>ortion 
of  active  workers  to  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  is  higher  than  in  most  countries, 
and  so  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
population. 

The  Belgian,  like  the  American,  is 
anxious  to  live  in  comfort.  He  is  an 
exacting  consumer.  He  expocts  to  be 
served  quickly  and  to  find  all  he  needs 
near  his  home.  And  he  does.  Distri¬ 
bution  in  Belgium  is  undoubtedly 
highly  developed  and  fulfills  its  role 
very  adequately  from  some  points  of 
view. 

But  the  excessive  number  of  small 
retail  outlets  makes  for  an  uneasy  eco¬ 
nomic  situation.  Belgian  retailers  are 
extremely  vulnerable  to  market  fluct¬ 
uations.  Being  so  small,  they  haven’t 
the  resources  to  copo  with  ups  and 


downs  in  the  economic  situation. 
When  business  falls  off  even  moder¬ 
ately,  overhead  tends  to  absorb  the 
entire  gross  margin. 

Effort  to  Limit  Competition.  Instead  of 
attacking  the  deep-lying  cause  of  their 
difficulties,  small  retailers  have  asked 
for  and  obtained  legislation  restrict¬ 
ing  the  activity  of  their  compjetitors, 
the  department  stores.  The  first  law 
was  passed  in  1937.  It  was  intended  to 
be  provisional  but  in  actual  fact,  as  a 
result  of  various  extensions,  remained 
in  force  for  ten  years. 

This  law,  called  a  “padlock  law’’  in 
Belgium,  put  the  department  stores 
under  almost  complete  restraint.  From 
1948  to  1954  this  restraint  was  relaxed, 
in  accordance  with  certain  conditions 


t 
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of  a  fiscal  nature,  on  some  categories 
of  goods. 

In  March,  1954,  the  old  legislation 
was  superseded  by  a  completely  new 
law.  This  law  prohibited,  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  the  opening  or  expansion 
of  a  department  store  in  areas  with  a 
|x>pulation  inferior  to  a  given  figure. 
The  limits  fixed  meant,  in  fact,  that 
no  department  store  could  be  ojrened 
or  expanded  except  in  the  very  largest 
towns. 

.\s  can  be  seen,  these  different  meas¬ 
ures  bear  some  resemblance  in  princi¬ 
ple  to  those  taken  by  certain  states  in 
the  United  States  against  the  chain 
stores. 

Belgium’s  present  law,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  has  in  no  way  improved 
the  real  position  of  the  small  retailer. 
.Actually  the  department  stores  do  not 
present  any  obstacle  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  small  trader.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  help  him.  Due  to  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  articles  they  offer  for  sale,  their 
l>oId  policy  and  their  publicity,  de¬ 
partment  stores  promote  consump¬ 
tion.  They  create  new  demands  and 
stimulate  existing  ones.  Large  and 
small  enterprises  have  the  same  com¬ 
mon  interests. 

They  are  competitors,  certainly.  But 
com|)etition  stimulates  trade.  It  is 
striking  to  see  the  number  of  small 
shops  which  multi])ly  and  thrive  in 


the  neighborhood  of  the  department 
stores.  As  the  shopping  centers  in  the 
United  States  have  proved-peaceful 
co-existence  is  certainly  possible  with¬ 
in  the  distributive  trade. 

Brake  on  Economy.  These  measures 
directed  against  the  department  stores 
constitute  a  grave  handicap  to  Belgian 
economy.  They  act  as  a  brake  on  the 
development  of  distribution,  which  is 
indisjjensable  to  the  development  of 
prcxluction.  In  order  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  benefit  in  full  from  the 
advantages  of  mass  prcxluction,  it  is 
essential  that  distribution  should  keep 
pace  by  freely  adopting  new  ways  and 
means  of  operating.  Increased  prcxluc- 
tivity  means  a  reduction  in  sale  price 
and  an  increase  in  the  cjuantity  sold. 

Putting  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
this  evolution  is  impeding  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  living.  Apart  from 
that,  it  is  of  primary  importance  for 
Belgium,  a  country  w’hich  depends  on 
her  exports,  to  seek  to  reduce  her  pro¬ 
duction  costs:  or  otherwise,  to  risk 
losing  her  foreign  markets.  .And  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  these  prcxluc- 
tion  costs  are  closely  linked  to  domes¬ 
tic  price  levels. 

This  restraining  or  “padlock  law,” 
as  it  is  called  in  Belgium,  which  strikes 
at  the  department  stores,  is  likewise 
anti-scxial.  The  larger  retailers  have 


L’Innovation,  one  of  the  large  Brussels 
stores,  sparkles  with  Christmas  lights. 


always  had  a  controlling  effect  on 
prices.  They  offer  gcxxis  at  the  l)est 
prices  and  thus  improve  the  put  (bas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  consumer.  The  (  fleet 
which  the  department  stores  have  on 
the  level  of  prices  was  felt,  above  all, 
during  the  difficult  pericxl  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  and  particularly  in  1935 
and  1949  when  the  Belgian  franc  was 
devaluated.  Their  publicity  campaigns 
were  largely  responsible  for  averting 
a  sharp  rise  in  prices,  and  it  was  prin¬ 
cipally  through  their  efforts  that  harm¬ 
ful  speculation  was  checked. 

This  policy  also  made  itself  felt  at 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  Korea 
in  1950.  The  department  stores  put 
the  brake  on  rising  prices,  and  when 
the  rise  became  inevitable,  they  limit¬ 
ed  its  extent.  As  s(K)n  as  the  boom 
reached  its  height,  they  were  the  first 
to  reduce  their  prices. 

The  Consumer's  Opinion.  The  meas¬ 
ures  applied  against  the  department 
stores  are  becoming  increasing  unpop¬ 
ular  in  Belgium.  A  few  months  ago 
consumers  were  asked,  by  a  reputable 
market  research  firm,  the  following 
cpiestion:  “Woidd  you  like  to  see  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  department 
stores?”  Fifty-nine  and  two-tenths  per 
cent  of  the  persons  interrogated  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative:  26.1  jxr 
cent  in  the  negative:  and  14.7  per 
cent  abstained.  In  a  similar  survey  in 
1947,  the  replies  were:  56.3  per  cent, 
yes:  31.4  per  cent,  no:  12.3  per  cent 
abstained.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the 
proportion  of  those  against  has  de¬ 
creased.  The  figures  of  the  last  survey 
also  prove  that  over  two-thirds  of 
those  who  expressed  any  opinion  are 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  restrict¬ 
ing  “padlock  law.” 

I'he  remedy  for  the  present  uneasi¬ 
ness  existing  in  Belgium  can  only  be 
found  in  a  structural  reform  of  distri¬ 
bution.  The  problem  of  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  retailers  coidd  be  solved 
by  adequate  organization  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  But  the  chief  effort  must  l>e 
made  by  the  retailers  themselves.  It  is 
up  to  them  to  improve  their  profes¬ 
sional  training,  to  put  into  practice 
nuxlern  methods  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  display  and  publicity,  and  im¬ 
proved  systems  of  stock  management, 
financial  administration  and  book¬ 
keeping. 
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By  A.  W.  Einstein 

Professor  of  Marketing  and  Retailing, 

School  of  Business  Administration,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


This  article  gets  down  to  brass  tacks  on  several  matters  that  usually 
get  more  tender  treatment— for  example,  the  art  of  human  relations 
as  it  is,  or  is  not,  practiced  in  management-employee  contacts.  Arthur 
Einstein  speaks  out  of  his  double  experience  as  a  retail  executive 
and  as  a  college  teacher  who  knows  the  expectations  of  trainees. 


"^isns  to  some  of  tlie  l)cst  oper- 
"  a  ted  stores  in  the  I’liited  States 
reveal  a  surprising  variation  of  ideas 
about  retail  personnel  development. 
The  most  enlightened  retailers  ilo  not 
agree  about  the  best  way  to  do  the  job. 
Programs  vary  as  much  as  store  per¬ 
sonalities.  Some  stores  are  tlynamic 
and  aggressive  organizers  and  promot¬ 
ers:  some  are  static  or  easy-going  or¬ 
ganizers  and  promoters,  and  there  are 
many  variations  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  Ideas  about  how  to  develop 
the  abilities  of  their  personnel  follow 
along  the  same  patterns. 

Obviously,  the  development  of  jjer- 
sonnel  also  differs  greatly  from  store  to 
store  according  to  the  size  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  organization.  .\  nuHler- 
ately  large  store  has  these  divisions: 
advertising  and  sales  promotion:  buy¬ 
ing  and  merchandising:  accounting 
and  control;  store  management,  and 
fjersonnel  management.  If  the  retail 


organization  is  a  large  chain  store  cor¬ 
poration,  it  may  have  separate  legal, 
real  estate,  transportation  or  engineer¬ 
ing  divisions. 

There  are,  however,  fundamental 
principles  of  human  relations  and 
gootl  management  which  apply  to 
every  phase  of  personnel  development 
whether  the  |>eople  are  working  in  re¬ 
tailing,  manufacturing  or  wholesaling. 

It  is  generally  true  that  satisfactory 
personnel  is  difficult  to  find  for  any 
business  enterprise.  Retail  organiza¬ 
tions  have  the  same  troidile  trying  to 
recruit,  train  and  develop  efficient 
workers  as  any  other  business.  'I  heir 
troubles  may  be  greater  than  those  of 
some  industries;  they  are  certainly  less 
than  others.  Individual  retailers  may 
have  recruitment  difficulties  l)ecause 
of  their  personnel  jjolicies  or  because 
of  a  scarcity  of  workers. 

riiere  are  many  retailers  who  have 
all  the  employees  they  retpiire  and 


generally  sjjeaking  have  no  more  than 
the  average  complaint  about  develop¬ 
ing  good  personnel.  They  realize  jier- 
sonnel  development  is  a  difficult  and 
fidl  time  job.  They  know  that  em¬ 
ployees  are  more  difficidt  to  find  and 
to  deal  with  in  a  sellers’  market  than 
in  a  buyers’  market. 

Too  many  executives  fail  to  realize 
that  each  group,  the  employer  and  the 
employee,  has  his  inning  at  bat  and 
that  the  conduct  of  their  relations 
with  each  other  shoidtl  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  variable  economic  cycles. 
Human  relations  should  be  based  on 
justice,  fairness,  confitlence  and  long 
range  planning  and  not  on  who  may 
be  in  the  driver’s  seat  at  the  moment. 

It  is  also  axiomatic  that  there  is  no 
“most  im|K)rtant’’  division  in  retail 
distribution  from  the  employee’s  point 
of  view.  This  fact  is  more  true  in  re¬ 
tailing  jrerhaps  than  in  most  business 
enterprises  l)ecause  of  the  direct  con- 
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tact  of  so  many  retail  employees  with 
the  customers.  Executives  in  retailing 
are  completely  dependent  on  their  em¬ 
ployees  for  their  own  success.  There¬ 
fore  they  should  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  more  important  than  the 
people  who  work  with  them. 

Retail  personnel  development  starts 
with  this  concept:  Everyone  in  an 
organization  is  imp>ortant;  everyone 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  devel¬ 
op  his  or  her  potential;  and  everyone 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  him¬ 
self  with  the  help  of  management. 

This  is  not  a  Utopian  idea.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  practical  even  if 
employees  become  so  competent  that 
no  immediate  advancement  exists 
within  the  store  at  the  moment.  Re¬ 
tailers  cannot  have  too  many  people 
who  are  ready  for  promotion  unless 
they  refuse  to  build  and  expand  their 
businesses. 

SPECIAL  RETAIL  PROBLEMS 

Retailing  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
p>etitive  businesses  on  earth.  The  dy¬ 
namic  retailer  usually  enjoys  comp>e- 
tition  wherever  he  finds  it.  He  is  also 
a  keen  trader.  If  he  is  profit  minded, 
he  must  be  expiense  conscious.  But 
let’s  ask  ourselves:  are  these  three  fac¬ 
tors— comp>etition,  trading  and  expiense 
control— conducive  to  good  human 
relations? 

Too  often,  retailers  tend,  by  force 
of  habit,  to  complete  and  trade  with 
pieople  within  their  own  organizations. 
This  is  like  a  lion  completing  with  a 
Iamb.  It  happiens  too  often,  and  it 
creates  a  bad  impression  among  em¬ 
ployees.  The  repiort  is  carried  to  the 
employee’s  family;  from  the  family  the 
idea  travels  to  the  general  public,  and 
then  some  pieople  find  in  it  one  reason 
for  not  choosing  retailing  for  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

Making  It  Tough.  Another  idea  many 
retailers  have  is  that  the  way  they 
were  trained  is  the  best  method  be¬ 
cause  they  have  become  successful 
business  men.  If  they  have  gone 
through  the  “school  of  hard  knocks,’’ 
they  insist  on  the  same  training  for 
their  future  executives  regardless  of 
the  piersonalities  of  the  trainees. 

Generally  spieaking,  retailers  should 
learn  that  the  “school  of  hard  knocks’’ 
is  not  necessarily  the  best  school  in 


which  to  learn  the  best  way  to  dis¬ 
tribute  goods  to  the  public.  In  fact, 
the  “school  of  hard  knocks’’  training 
will  work  only  when  many  pieople  are 
unemployed  and  they  must  take  any 
available  job  to  live. 


ning  the  future.  Often  pieople  must  be 
re-trained  to  take  over  their  new 
spionsibilities.  We  conclude  that  top 
management  requires  the  same  train¬ 
ing  they  wish  to  give  their  employees 
if  they  want  the  employee  develoji- 
ment  to  be  effective. 


Many  People— Many  Types.  Another 
major  fact  the  retailer  should  learn 
about  the  piersonnel  job  is  that  the 
employees  should  be  selected  to  please 
the  customers  as  well  as  the  employer. 
Their  ability  to  do  their  jobs  is  more 
important  than  the  piersonal  approval 
of  a  company  executive. 

A  small  specialty  shop  might  appeal 
to  only  one  type  of  customer,  but  a 
large  department  store  caters  to  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  customers.  If  the  spe¬ 
cialty  retailer  chooses  p>eople  to  satisfy 
himself,  generally  they  will  also  be 
accepted  by  the  customers  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  store.  But  let’s  assume  that  a 
successful  sp>ecialty  shop  manager  is 
next  employed  by  a  large  department 
store. 

The  department  store  customers  are 
more  varied.  Some  customers  like  low 
pressure  selling,  some  like  high  pres¬ 
sure  selling,  some  like  to  serve  them¬ 
selves,  some  like  immediate  attention 
and  some  like  to  browse  before  they 
are  approached  by  a  clerk. 

The  former  successful  specialty  shop 
operator  in  his  new  position  must  try 
to  assort  the  sales  personnel  to  attract 
more  than  one  group  of  customers. 
More  detailed  personnel  planning  w’ill 
be  required  to  select  and  train  the 
sales  force  in  the  department  store. 
The  specialty  shop  manager  has  a 
most  difficult  job  of  changing  his  form¬ 
er  ideas  about  personnel  selection  and 
development.  The  way  he  chose  per¬ 
sonnel  for  a  small  sp)ecialty  store  may 
not  be  satisfactory  for  a  large  store. 

One’s  past  experience  is  not  always 
the  right  experience  to  use  when  plan¬ 


MOTIVATION  INFORMATION 

The  United  States  economy  is  dy¬ 
namic,  growing.  Businesses  in  this 
country  should  fit  into  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  operate  on  a  dynamic  and 
growth  policy.  When  a  business  is 
growing  it  requires  more  and  better 
people  to  aid  and  promote  the  expan¬ 
sion.  When  employees  realize  they 
have  a  real  future  if  they  become  com¬ 
petent  they  have  the  encouragement 
they  require  for  one  phase  of  their 
motivation.  People  must  want  to  be 
proficient  in  their  duties  before  any 
development  program  can  capture 
their  interest. 

Performance  —  Promotion  Standards. 

When  opportunities  for  advancement 
exist  it  is  important  that: 

(a)  all  employees  be  informed 
about  them; 

(b)  qualifications  for  advance¬ 
ment  be  given  in  detail  and 
in  w'riting; 

(c)  standards  of  performance  be 
set  for  every  job; 

(d)  employees  know  definitely 
the  goals  and  objectives  of 
each  job. 

Vague  promises  to  people  are  not 
sufficient.  They  must  be  told  specific¬ 
ally  what  the  qualifications  for  ad¬ 
vancement  are.  Before  the  workers 
can  have  this  knowledge,  management 
must  determine  what  they  expect  from 
each  worker.  Employees  should  be 
informed  about  what  is  an  average 
performance,  a  below  average  per¬ 
formance,  and  an  above  average  per- 
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formancc.  Spoken  words  are  not  Personnel  policies  must  be  suffici- 
enough.  They  can  be  too  easily  mis-  ently  flexible  to  permit  workers  to 

understood.  When  standards  and  ob-  feel  that  these  five  conditions  exist, 

jectives  are  written  down  more  think-  Workers’  reactions  to  management’s 

ing,  analysis  and  planning  goes  into  ideas  should  be  based  on  knowledge, 

them.  Management  can  then  say  to  not  rumor.  An  employee  who  does  not 

workers  that  they  will  be  ready  for  agree  with  management’s  policies  can 

promotion  when  they  reach  a  definite  choose  either  to  find  new  employment 

degree  of  proficiency.  or  learn  to  accept  company  regulations. 

.  We  must  recognize  that  some  em-  Obviously  no  one  expects  complete 

ployees,  instead  of  tackling  new  and  agreement  among  people  in  any  activ- 

better  jobs,  prefer  remaining  in  their  ity.  Even  the  Supreme  Court  of  nine 

present  jobs,  if  their  efforts  are  suit-  learned  men  do  not  always  agree.  Ex- 

ably  rewarded  either  by  management  plaining  why  a  company  must  have 

recognition  or  increased  earnings  for  certain  standards  of  performance  will 

greater  productivity.  This  condition  give  workers  a  feeling  that  they  are 

partially  explains  why  a  dynamically  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 

operated  retail  store  experiencing  be  informed  of  management’s  think- 

economic  growth  and  expansion  will  ing. 

rarely  have  too  many  efficient  em¬ 
ployees  ready  for  promotion  who  can-  ABILITY  TO  LCAD,  TEACH 
not  be  advanced  to  the  next  step  of  We  can  imagine  the  busy  executive 
their  development  program.  Static  re-  saying  to  himself,  “1  haven’t  time  to 

tailers  may  have  employee  promotion  do  my  work  under  present  conditions, 

difficulties  because  better  jobs  do  not  How  can  anyone  expect  me  to  take 

develop  as  fast  as  their  workers  are  time  to  explain  why  a  decision  is  made 

ready  for  them.  every  time  an  employee  does  not  agree 

with  it?”  The  answer  to  this  question 
five  Human  Needs.  Some  of  the  im-  is  proper  executive  thinking,  organiza- 
portant  factors  which  motivate  people  tion,  correct  evaluation  of  what  is  im- 
to  perform  duties  efficiently  with  ego  portant  and  the  realization  that  people 
satisfaction  are:  are  the  most  imp>ortant  success  factor 

(1)  Security  as  they  understand  it.  in  retailing. 

(2)  Personal  pride  in  their  work  Many  retail  leaders  are  not  teachers 

and  a  feeling  that  their  jobs  and  refuse  to  acquire  teaching  tech- 
are  im{X)rtant.  niques. 

(S)  Feeling  of  prestige  because  James  C.  Worthy  of  Sears  Roebuck 

their  company  is  recognized  says:  “We  at  Sears  use  three  standards 

for  its  importance  in  the  to  judge  a  man’s  performance— and  let 

community.  me  remind  you  again  that  our  jseople 

(4)  Respect— not  necessarily  lik-  usually  move  into  {X)sitions  of  respons- 

ing— for  "their  management.  ibility  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the 

Liking  may  be  important  but  game,  and  are,  therefore,  in  a  position 

respect  is  essential.  w’here  their  performance  can  be  judged 

(5)  Earnings  commensurate  with  in  reasonably  objective  terms. 

their  ability  and  sufficient  to  “First— of  course  we  look  at  their 

live  decently.  business  f)erformance,  at  the  sales  and 


Illustratiom  from  “Retailing  Has  A  Career 
for  You"  Personnel  Group,  NRDGA. 

profit  results  of  their  unit.  This  meas¬ 
ures  their  ability  as  merchants  .  .  . 

“Our  second  standard  for  judging 
men’s  performance  is  the  way  they 
treat  the  people  who  work  with  them. 

“Finally  we  look  at  the  man’s  per¬ 
formance  as  a  builder  of  future  ex¬ 
ecutives.” 

Notice  the  emphasis  on  perform¬ 
ance,  leadership  and  development  of 
people.  Any  retailer  who  thinks  that 
Sears  is  a  mammoth  company  and  con¬ 
sequently  its  techniques  do  not  apply 
to  a  small  retailer  should  see  a  small 
specialty  shop  in  Greensburg,  Pa.,  or 
a  small  department  store  in  Altoona, 
Pa.,  with  morale  and  human  relations 
programs  having  the  same  objectives. 
No  doubt  everyone  knows  of  a  retail 
store  operating  on  these  same  person¬ 
nel  principles. 

The  retail  personnel  problem  starts 
at  the  top  of  any  retail  store— not  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  bottom.  Usually 
a  good  part  of  the  retail  personnel 
development  in  any  organization  re¬ 
flects  the  attitude  of  top  management. 
You  can’t  tell  people,  “Don’t  do  as  I 
do— do  as  I  say,”  and  expect  them  to 
follow  that  kind  of  leadership.  Good 
retail  f>ersonnel  development  must  be 
based  on  passing  along  the  executive’s 
ideas  by  his  actions,  not  only  by  his 
words.  This  means  that  there  should 
be  some  direct  pleasant  contact  be¬ 
tween  top  management  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  every  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  retail  executive  who  avoids  con¬ 
tact  with  employees  and  customers 
can  hardly  expect  the  clerks  to  do 
differently  except  by  necessity.  No 
amount  of  lecturing  or  indoctrinating 
middle  bracket  executives  to  teach 
courtesy  can  overcome  completely  a 
discourteous  example  set  by  top  brass. 

CLIMATE  OF  UNDERSTANDING 
First:  Integrity.  It  is  a  habit  in  our 
American  culture  to  exaggerate  and 
to  consider  little  white  lies  as  harmless 
things.  Most  people  give  themselves 
the  privilege  of  indulging  in  these 
petty  vices  but  they  will  not  concede 
the  privilege  to  others.  Broken  prom¬ 
ises,  exaggeration,  limited  regard  for 
truth,  all  contribute  to  the  difficulties 
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of  gootl  personnel  development.  Re- 
sfject  for  leadership  is  loweretl  when 
these  faults  exist  in  people’s  characters. 
Without  respect  and  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  leader  and  his  co-workers  it 
becomes  most  difficidt  to  create  effec¬ 
tive  leadership.  Proper  communica¬ 
tion  between  individuals  is  even  more 
difficult  if  the  leadership  is  below 
standard. 

Specifically  as  an  example,  if  a 
trainee  is  promised  a  raise  in  salary 
within  a  specified  time,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  promise  be  kept. 
How  many  people  consider  themselves 
untrustworthy  when  they  procrastinate 
in  doing  what  they  intend  to  do?  Not 
many— but  the  employee  who  has  been 
promised  the  increase  in  the  pay  en¬ 
velope  or  some  other  advantage  tends 
to  lose  confidence  in  the  management 
or  develops  a  morale  problem  when 
promises  are  carelessly  broken. 

This  cultural  habit  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  retail  business  than  most 
other  businesses  because  one  unhappy 
employee  can  contaminate  so  many 
others  and  they  in  turn  pass  it  on  to 
the  customers.  No  amount  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  can  overcome  completely  bad 
“word  of  mouth”  publicity. 

The  "Last  Year"  Complex.  Another 
communication  problem  is  the  wav  so 
many  retailers  plan  and  talk  about  last 
year’s  performance  but  often  uncon¬ 
sciously  expect  their  people  to  think 
more  about  the  future.  mental  con¬ 
tradiction  is  developed  in  the  minds 
of  the  workers,  whether  or  not  they 
realize  it.  Inconsistent  thinking  tends 
to  create  mental  confusion.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  can  the  retailer  talk  about  last 
year’s  sales,  last  year’s  exjrenses,  last 
year’s  advertising  most  of  the  time  and 
expect  to  develop  people  who  must 
visualize  next  year  and  as  many  next 
years  as  their  minds  can  encompass? 
Emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  more  on 
the  future  than  on  the  past.  The  sales 
clerk  or  the  wrapper  who  thinks  about 
the  future  with  hope  and  a  feeling  of 
security  will  do  a  better  job  than  the 
|>erson  who  thinks  only  about  the  past. 
Furthermore  there  will  be  less  tend- 
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ency  to  perjx'tuate  past  errors  which 
can  be  corrected  only  by  formulating 
new  future  policies  clearly  defined  in 
positive  terms,  not  with  negative  in¬ 
structions. 

Conviction  vs.  Facts.  .\  psychological 
difficulty  based  on  the  following  exam¬ 
ple  leads  to  communication  difficulties 
between  people.  Let’s  assume  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  retail  customers  in  a  city  be¬ 
lieve  a  retail  store  is  high  priced.  As 
far  as  those  customers  are  concerned, 
that  store  is  high  priced  no  matter  how 
low  the  markup  is  or  how  cheap  the 
retailer  sells  his  merchandise.  The 
condition  creates  a  management  prob¬ 
lem:  that  is,  the  customers  disagree 
with  the  management  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  find  out  why. 

Similarly,  if  retail  employees  believe 
they  are  mistreated  or  lack  opjx>rtu- 
nity  for  advancement,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  their  belief  is  true. 
.Again  the  problem  is,  why  do  they 
have  their  beliefs?  Too  many  retailers 
contradict  such  beliefs  verbally  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sure  they  are  false. 
Here  is,  jierhaps,  one  of  the  biggest 
causes  for  poor  communication  be¬ 
tween  workers  and  employers.  The 
retailer  feels  he  is  right  when  quite 
often  he  is  wrong. 

This  very  human  quality  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  retailers.  It  can  be  found  gen¬ 
erally  wherever  people  live  and  work. 
It  becomes  more  critical  in  the  retail 
craft  because  of  the  great  number  of 
human  contacts  that  retailers  make 
between  themselves,  their  vendors, 
their  customers  anti  their  employees. 
Less  arbitrariness  and  more  research 
is  needetl  in  retailing  to  tliscover  the 
true  facts  about  the  problems. 

Mistakes:  Their  Value.  Truth  is 
learned  as  often  by  making  mistakes  as 
by  being  successful.  Some  mistakes 
are  normal,  especially  in  retailing, 
which  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science. 
These  mistakes  are  a  part  of  personnel 
development.  Employees  must  be 
taught  that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  make 
a  mistake  and  to  admit  it.  The  crime 
is  to  be  wrong  and  not  know  it  and 


not  be  willing  to  admit  it.  Most  mis¬ 
takes  are  not  too  serious  if  they  are 
discovered  quickly. 

People  must  be  trained  to  take 
thances  after  analysis  and  fact  finding 
and  not  by  guessing.  They  must  be 
taught  never  to  be  positive  that  they 
are  right  but  to  check  constantly  to 
determine  the  correctness  of  their 
thinking  and  actions.  Organization 
and  some  system  is  necessary  to  set  up 
the  checks  and  balances  that  are  re- 
cjuired  to  discover  and  limit  the  mis¬ 
takes.  Some  retailers  like  to  work  by 
playing  their  hunches.  Often  they  are 
very  successful  but  they  can’t  teach  the 
correct  way  to  play  or  develop  a 
hunch.  Systems  and  records  should  be 
used  in  a  jrersonnel  development  pro¬ 
gram  to  indicate  mistaken  judgments 
of  people  and  to  furnish  the  facts 
which  are  needed  to  correct  the  faulty 
ideas  before  they  have  become  serious 
errors. 

DEVELOPING  EXECUTIVES 

Here  is  the  result  of  an  investigation 
of  a  few  university  graduates  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  development  training. 

They  Liked:  (1)  Working  in  each  non¬ 
selling  department  to  learn  the 
function  of  the  department  and 
its  relationship  to  the  remainder 
of  the  store. 

(2)  They  enjoyed  selling  in  various 
departments  to  gain  selling  ex¬ 
perience. 

(.S)  They  approved  of  a  regular  train¬ 
ing  schedule  as  long  as  they  were 
learning  new  techniques. 

They  Did  Not  Like:  (1)  Training  that 
was  too  pedantic,  with  childish 
written  examinations.  They  want¬ 
ed  to  be  treated  as  adults. 

(2)  They  did  not  like  not  having  a 
regidar  job  because  often  the 
work  schedide  of  a  trainee  has 
gaps  in  it.  They  felt  they  were 
wasting  time  when  plans  were  not 
made  to  keep  them  busy. 

(3)  They  wanted  to  meet  the  store 
executives  but  the  store  execu¬ 
tives  seemed  too  busy  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 

(4)  They  were  not  told  specifically 
how  to  measure  their  success  or 
failure.  They  did  not  have  a  job 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Management  Perspecthe 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


Survey  of  Canadian  Retail  Prospects  and  Problems 


IT  looks  like  a  banner  year  ahead  for  retailing  in 
Canada.  That’s  the  way  things  shape  up  in  the  view 
of  Canadian  store  heads  according  to  opinions  expressed 
bv  a  majority  of  merchants,  in  a  Dominion-wide  survey 
conducted  last  month  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Fifty-nine  Canadian  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores  with  aggregate  sales  of  S245  million  contributed 
their  experience  and  opinion  to  this  study.  Not  only  do 
they  exjrect  cash  registers  to  ring  more  merrily  than  ever 
this  Christmas  but  they  expect  sales  and  profits  in  the 
first  half  of  1956  to  hit  figures  that  will  top  this  year’s 
levels. 

Christmas:  Three  out  of  four  of  these  Canadian  mer¬ 
chants  said  they  expect  their  Christmas  sales  to  top  last 
year’s  figures.  Estimates  of  sales  increases  range  from  two 
to  20  j)er  cent,  but,  in  general,  an  eight  per  cent  rise  is 
anticipated.  Twenty-four  per  cent  felt  their  Christmas 
sales  would  be  the  same  as  last  year;  only  one  per  cent 
thought  that  1955  Christmas  volume  would  fall  below 
that  of  1954. 

Canadian  merchants  say  they  will  place  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  practical  gifts  (65  per  cent)  and  gifts  for  the 
home  (59  per  cent)  than  they  did  last  year.  Luxury  items 
will  also  get  greater  emphasis  from  41  p>er  cent  of  the 
stores.  Only  three  stores  in  ten  will  give  greater  emphasis 
to  lower  price  gifts.  In  fact,  19  per  cent  will  give  lower 
price  gifts  somewhat  less  emphasis  than  last  year. 

Calendar  Year  1955:  Seven  out  of  ten  of  the  Canadian 
merchants  said  they  expect  their  1955  sales  to  exceed  their 
1954  volume;  two  out  of  five  look  for  no  change;  and  only 
10  per  cent  anticipate  a  drop.  Those  who  expect  sales 
increases  gave  estimates  ranging  from  one  to  15  jier  cent, 
with  seven  per  cent  representing  the  average.  .\s  for 
profits,  49  per  cent  said  they  expect  their  1955  profits  to 
be  better  than  those  for  1954;  24  per  cent  feel  they  will 
be  the  same  as  last  year;  but  27  per  cent  anticipate  lower 
profits  than  a  year  ago. 

Spring  1956:  Looking  ahead  to  spring  1956,  not  one 
of  the  reporting  stores  expects  a  drop  in  sales.  Fifty-seven 
per  cent  expect  sales  gains  of  five  to  20  per  cent  (with  an 
eight  per  cent  rise  representing  the  median  figure),  and 
the  others  (43  per  cent)  believe  they  will  match  their 
1955  figures.  As  to  operating  profits  for  the  first  half  of 


next  year,  60  per  cent  of  the  stores  expect  to  better  this 
year’s  figures;  36  per  cent  hope  to  match  them;  and  only 
four  per  cent  foresee  a  profit  drop. 

Business  Climate:  As  for  the  business  climate  in  gen¬ 
eral  next  year,  Canadian  retailers  believe  it  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  More  than  half  the  stores  (62  per  cent)  exjaect 
business  activity  on  a  Dominion-wide  basis  next  spring 
to  be  an  improvement  over  this  year;  35  per  cent  believe 
it  will  be  about  the  same  as  1955;  only  three  per  cent 
look  for  it  to  drop  below  this  year’s  levels. 

When  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  credit  for  the  retailer 
himself,  51  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  expect  business 
credit  to  be  at  the  same  levels  next  year  as  this  year;  37 
per  cent  expect  it  to  be  tighter;  12  per  cent  think  it  will 
be  easier. 

Prices:  Retail  prices  will  remain  stable  during  the  first 
half  of  1956,  62  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  believe. 
Only  eight  per  cent  anticipate  a  price  decline,  but  30  per 
cent  expect  prices  to  rise  next  spring. 

Itwentories:  Most  stores  will  opierate  with  the  same  or 
higher  inventories  in  the  first  half  of  1956  as  they  did  in 
the  first  half  of  1955.  Hard  goods  will  lie  kept  at  1955 
levels  by  55  per  cent  of  the  stores;  will  be  allowed  to 
go  up  by  18  per  cent;  27  per  cent  will  try  to  keep  them 
tlown.  Soft  goods  will  be  kept  at  1955  levels  by  a  higher 
jjercentage  of  stores  (63  per  cent);  above,  by  13  {ler  cent; 
and  below,  by  23  per  cent. 

The  best  showing  next  spring,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
Canadian  merchants,  will  be  achieved  in  furniture  and 
sportswear.  Children’s  wear  lines  are  expected  to  bring 
the  next  largest  gain.  Ready-to-wear,  men’s  wear  and 
electrical  appliances  are  also  expected  to  show  impressive 
volume  gains  in  early  1956. 

Promotion:  When  it  comes  to  promotion,  40  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  stores  plan  to  increase  their  dollar  out¬ 
lays  in  1956;  54  per  cent  say  they  will  sjjend  the  same 
amount  as  in  spring  1955;  only  six  per  cent  intend  to 
spend  less.  The  1956  promotion  per  cent  to  sales  ratio 
will  be  higher  in  most  stores.  On  an  average,  the  report¬ 
ing  merchants  spent  3.2  per  cent  of  sales  for  promotion 
this  year.  Next  spring,  they  plan  to  increase  this  to  an 
average  of  3.8  per  cent  of  sales. 

Although  the  survey  indicates  there  will  be  little  change 
in  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  media  next 
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spring,  43  per  cent  of  the  stores  intend  to  sp>end  more 
on  newspaper  advertising  and  direct  mail,  and  39  per  cent 
will  step  up  their  outlays  for  display.  Fewer  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  retailers  will  reduce  their  exjienditures  for 
these  three  media  next  spring.  Canadian  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  are  higher  than  last  year,  it  is  reported  by 
57  per  cent  of  the  stores. 

A  high  percentage  (74  per  cent)  of  the  Canadian  stores 
are  using  the  radio  as  an  advertising  medium  this  year. 
But  next  spring,  the  survey  shows,  the  percentage  will 
drop  to  69  p>er  cent.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  case 
with  television.  While  only  one  store  out  of  four  is 
advertising  on  TV  today,  31  p>er  cent  plan  to  use  it  for 
advertising  next  year. 

Telephone  selling  is  not  yet  widespread  in  Canada. 
Only  23  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  use  the  telephone 
to  solicit  business  and  none  of  them  keep  their  telephone 
order  board  open  on  Sundays.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of 
the  stores  promote  trade-ins,  accepting  them  on  sales  of 
furniture,  major  appliances,  jewelry  and  furs.  As  for 
in-the-home  selling,  only  one  Canadian  store  out  of  four 
uses  this  selling  tool— for  home  furnishings,  draperies, 
floor  coverings  and  electrical  appliances.  Trading  stamps 
are  not  popularly  used— only  two  per  cent  of  the  stores 
give  them  to  their  customers. 

Self-Selection'.  The  installation  of  store  fixtures  de¬ 
signed  for  a  more  direct  approach  to  self-selection  and 
simplified  selling  was  widespread  this  year  in  Canadian 
stores,  and  will  be  again  in  1956,  the  NRDGA  survey  in¬ 
dicates.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  stores  reported  some 
refixturing  for  simplified  selling  this  year  with  three  out 
of  ten  reporting  extensive  refixturing  for  this  purpose. 
Four  out  of  five  say  they  plan  further  moves  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  year  ahead. 

COSTS  AND  COMPETITION 

Protecting  Profits:  Canadian  merchants  were  asked 
where  they  feel  management  should  direct  its  effort  to 
protect  profits  next  year.  Three  out  of  four  placed  “strive 
for  greater  volume”  in  the  number  one  p>osition.  Fifty- 
eight  per  cent  listed  “seek  to  lower  expenses;”  50  per 
cent  checked  “strive  to  reduce  markdowns;”  48  per  cent 
listed  “strive  for  better  turnover,”  and  37  per  cent  recom¬ 
mended  that  retailers  should  strive  for  “higher  markons.” 

Obstacles  to  higher  profits  in  1956,  in  the  order  in 
which  Canadian  retailers  rated  them,  include  “high  pay¬ 
roll  costs,”  checked  by  three  out  of  four  stores;  “high 
expense  ratio,”  checked  by  42  per  cent;  “lack  of  volume,” 
checked  by  34  p>er  cent;  “price  competition,”  checked  by 
26  per  cent,  and  “low  markon,”  checked  by  20  per  cent. 
The  profit  hazards  checked  by  fewer  than  ten  p>er  cent 
and  which,  on  that  basis,  may  be  assumed  to  be  relatively 
important  under  current  conditions,  are;  high  taxes,  in¬ 
creased  transportation  costs,  stock  shortages,  late  deliver¬ 
ies  and  excessive  bad  debt  losses. 

Expense  Reduction:  Policy  changes  will  be  made  next 
year  by  most  Canadian  stores  (37  per  cent)  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  expenses.  Some  plan  more  effective  use  of  news- 
pajier  linage  to  permit  cost  reductions;  others  intend  to 
simplify  their  accounting  procedures,  install  more  self¬ 


selection  fixtures,  or  tighten  stock  controls.  ALhoug^ 
Expense  Center  Accounting,  the  new  retail  accounting 
technique  introduced  this  year  by  NRDGA,  is  being  used 
by  only  one  out  of  ten  Canadian  stores  today,  25  pt;r  cent 
of  the  remainder  are  considering  adopting  the  plan. 

Looking  over  their  operations  to  select  areas  in  whid> 
expenses  can  most  easily  be  cut,  47  per  cent  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  mentioned  administrative  costs  and  45  per  cent 
listed  non-selling  salaries.  Three  out  of  ten  pointed  to 
promotion  costs  and  one  in  five  checked  store  mainte¬ 
nance  costs,  but  less  than  ten  per  cent  were  of  the  opinion 
expenses  could  be  reduced  by  cutting  customer  services. 

A  tendency  to  charge  for  services  beyond  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  call  of  duty  is  evident  in  the  Canadian  stores’ 
replies.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  charge 
for  gift  wrap  on  purchases  below  a  minimum  amount; 
38  per  cent  charge  for  altering  men’s  clothing;  35  per  cent 
charge  for  late  payments  on  charge  accounts  and  28  per 
cent  charge  for  late  payments  on  instalment  accounts;  26 
per  cent  charge  for  C.O.D.  deliveries. 

Competition:  Retailers  were  asked  in  the  survey  what 
they  consider  their  keenest  competition  for  the  customer’s 
dollar  in  the  first  half  of  1956.  Only  one  in  four  men¬ 
tioned  cut  price  or  discount  houses.  But  four  out  of  ten 
expect  their  most  important  competition  to  come  from 
the  counter-attractions  offered  by  other  department  stores. 
Chain  stores  were  mentioned  by  32  per  cent;  suburban 
centers  by  29  per  cent;  mail  order  houses  by  21  per  cent. 


CANADIAN  CREDIT  POLICIES 

Credit:  The  survey  also  developed  some  interesting 
information  on  the  subject  of  credit  and  collections  in 
Canada.  First  of  all,  it’s  evident  that  the  stores  offer  their 
customers  a  wide  variety  of  credit  plans  from  which  to 
choose.  Most  stores  (83  per  cent)  have  the  regular  charge 
account  plan;  52  per  cent  offer  budget  accounts;  43  per 
cent  have  revolving  credit;  and  33  per  cent  will  open  long¬ 
term  instalment  accounts  for  their  customers.  Only  19 
per  cent  of  the  stores  do  not  offer  credit. 

As  already  mentioned,  43  per  cent  of  the  stores  now 
offer  revolving  credit.  But  of  those  who  do  not,  30  per 
cent  are  considering  adopting  it  as  a  sales  tool.  The 
usual  maturity  is  six  months,  but  several  Canadian  stores 
now  offer  ten-month  terms  on  revolving  credit.  Only  one 
store  in  ten,  however,  rep)orts  an  increase  in  revolving 
credit  maturities  this  year. 

None  of  the  Canadian  retailers  who  contributed  to  the 
NRDGA  survey  offers  credit  life  insurance  to  customers 
at  present,  but  seven  per  cent  say  they  are  considering 
doing  it.  Only  a  very  few  (12  p>er  cent)  have  increased 
their  credit  service  charges  this  year,  but  15  p>er  cent 
of  the  stores  are  thinking  of  doing  so. 

The  possibility  of  increased  bad  debt  losses  doesn’t 
seem  to  concern  most  of  the  reporting  stores.  Eight  out 
of  ten  believe  these  losses  will  not  be  higher  this  year  than 
they  were  in  1954,  and  nine  out  of  ten  feel  there  will  be 
no  change  for  the  worse  next  year,  the  survey  shows. 

It’s  quite  evident,  too,  that  most  Canadian  stores  (77 
per  cent)  will  keep  the  same  credit  policies  next  year  as 
they  are  following  at  present.  Only  13  per  cent  said 
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Problems  of  Canadian  Retailers 


1  Canadian  retailers  were  asked  what  they  consider  the 
!  retailer's  greatest  problem  in  the  year  ahead.  Here  are 
i  some  quotations  from  their  letters; 

I  ,A  department  store:  "We  believe  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  to  convince  our  managers  that  careful  thought 
before  buying  is  all  important  to  the  final  profit  picture. 
They  must  know  more  about  those  from  whom  to  buy,  what 
price  lines  to  buy,  and  better  timing  of  delivery.  It's  im¬ 
portant,  too,  to  make  sales  promotion  dollars  do  more  work. 
It  is  our  hope  that  fewer,  better  planned  ads  will  mean 
more  sales  at  higher  profit." 

A  specialty  shop;  'The  big  problem,  we  feel,  is  to  find 
some  way  to  create  confidence  in  the  customer's  mind  about 
the  future  security  of  his  job.  Our  Canadian  customer  is  more 
conservative  about  his  prospects  than  our  American  neighbors 
and  in  turn  is  more  conservative  when  it  comes  to  spending. 
Canadians  may  have  the  buying  potential,  but  too  much  is 
put  into  the  savings  account." 

A  department  store:  "The  tremendous  selling  pressure 
being  applied  by  the  automotive  industry  tied  in  with  their 
policy  of  longer  term  financing  will  probably  reduce  the 
effective  demand  for  department  store  goods  and  make  the 

they  intend  to  tighten  up  credit  in  1956,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  (10  per  cent)  plan  to  be  more  liberal. 

STORE  PLANTS  AND  STORE  PEOPLE 

Capital  Expenditures:  The  survey  reveals  that  only 
three  in  ten  of  the  reporting  stores  plan  to  spend  more 
money  in  1956  for  building  or  expansion.  The  remaining 
70  per  cent  will  either  spend  about  the  same  amount  or 
less  than  this  year.  But  of  those  stores  who  do  intend  to 
spend  more  on  capital  expenditures  next  year,  44  per 
cent  say  they  will  spend  it  on  store  modernization  and 
redecoration;  32  per  cent  will  invest  in  simplified  selling 
fixtures  to  facilitate  customer  shopping;  and  28  per  cent 
will  use  the  money  to  enlarge  their  selling  space. 

Night  Openings:  Little  change  is  reported  with  resp>ect 
to  night  openings  this  year.  Ninety  jjer  cent  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  made  no  change  in  their  schedules  during 
1955.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  reporting  stores  in  Canada 
are  now  open  at  least  one  night  a  week.  Most  of  those 
stores  which  have  night  openings  consider  them  worth¬ 
while.  Sixty-three  per  cent  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
volume  night  openings  produce  for  downtown  stores, 
while  a  higher  percentage  (74  per  cent)  feel  that  they 
definitely  help  to  improve  sales  in  their  suburban  stores. 

But  night  openings  do  bring  problems.  For  instance, 
employee  resistance  to  night  openings  is  reported  by  48 
per  cent  of  the  stores.  Three  out  of  five  say  it  is  somewhat 
harder,  or  even  very  much  harder,  to  maintain  a  good 
staff  when  there  are  night  hours. 

Branches:  Among  the  stores  participating  in  this  sur¬ 
vey,  53  per  cent  have  branches  and  an  additional  nine 


retailer  receivables  a  little  slower.  Many  Canadian  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  selling  an  increased  proportion  of  credit 
sales  on  instalment  terms  this  year.  The  retailer  may  have  to 
decide  in  1956  whether  to  extend  the  maturity  of  revolving 
credit  and  the  number  of  months  over  which  instalment  debt 
may  be  liquidated  as  a  means  of  maintaining  volume.  This 
decision  will  probably  depend  on  his  relative  confidence  in 
the  consumer  debt  picture  as  well  as  his  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  use  sufficient  means  other  than  credit  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  required  volume." 

A  department  store:  "One  of  the  big  problems  is 
unemployment  insurance.  The  present  practice  in  Canada 
is  that  of  charging  equal  rates  to  employers  who  afford 
steady  and  continuous  employment  and  those  who  have 
frequent  or  seasonal  shutdowns.  This  is  unjust.  Experience 
ratings  should  be  observed." 

A  specialty  shop:  'The  retailer's  greatest  problem  in  the 
year  ahead  is  the  human  tendency  to  resist  progress.  To  be 
successful,  a  retailer  must  realize  that  his  only  safety  lies 
in  change— constant  change  and  experimenting  to  find  a 
better  way.  Once  a  retailer  has  mastered  the  habit  of  being 
progressive  and  changing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day, 
then  all  of  the  other  problems  lose  much  of  their  danger." 

per  cent  are  planning  to  branch  out.  Many  of  these 
branches  are  located  in  suburban  shopping  centers. 

Downtown:  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores, 
branch-owning  or  otherwise,  say  that  steps  have  been 
taken  in  their  communities  to  encourage  downtown  shop¬ 
ping;  an  additional  21  per  cent  say  such  steps  are  planned. 
The  most  common  steps  reported  are  improved  parking 
and  group  promotions.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  stores  report 
that  their  downtown  districts  have  set  up  organizations 
to  work  on  the  problem  of  bringing  the  customer  into 
town  to  shop;  and  14  per  cent  more  say  that  plans  are 
now  being  made  to  set  up  community  organizations. 

Personnel:  Apparently  the  5i/^  day  employee  work 
week  is  most  popular  in  Canada  at  the  present  time.  Of 
those  who  contribtued  to  the  survey,  43  jier  cent  said 
their  employees  work  5i4  days  a  week;  33  p)er  cent  have 
a  five-day  employee  work  week;  and  24  per  cent  listed  a 
six-day  employee  work  week.  On  the  average,  the  survey 
shows,  Canadian  store  employees  work  42  hours  a  week. 
The  figures  reported  run  from  37  hours  to  54  hours. 

The  retailer’s  eagerness  to  find  and  keep  good  person¬ 
nel  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  eight  out  of  every  ten  of 
the  Canadian  stores  say  they  will  seek  as  many  or  more 
executive  trainees  in  1956  as  they  did  this  year.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  stores  report  more  difficulty  in  getting 
these  young  people  than  a  year  ago.  Perhaps  because  of 
this,  65  per  cent  of  the  merchants  indicated  they  are  now 
offering  these  trainees  higher  starting  salaries.  Formal 
executive  training  programs  are  in  effect  in  16  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  stores  and  are  under  consideration  in 
another  21  per  cent. 
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A  Pay-off  Twist  on 
Downtown  Day 

By  Doug  Johnson 

Dallas  Retail  Merchants  Association 


"■■N  the  downtown  districts  of  many 

metropolitan  areas,  the  same  fac¬ 
tors  which  keep  shopjiers  aw'ay,  like 
traffic  congestion,  parking  inconveni¬ 
ences  and  having  to  “dress  up,”  also 
discourage  the  working  force  from  ac¬ 
cepting  positions  in  offices  which  are 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

In  facing  both  problems,  with  shop¬ 
pers  and  employees,  downtown  Dallas 
has  arrived  at  a  partial  solution— make 
it  fun  to  shop  and  work  in  the  central 
business  district. 

Getting  into  the  swing  of  a  $100,000 
campaign  to  revitalize  the  downtown 
business  section,  Dallas  recently  held  a 
festive  shopping  extravaganza  called 
Downtown  Dallas  Day.  For  shoppers, 
there  was  a  drawing  on  a  new  Cadil¬ 
lac  which  attracted  one  million  entries 
and  $2,500  worth  of  gift  certificates 
being  given  away  by  “mystery  shop¬ 
pers.”  For  sales  personnel  only,  there 
was  a  rallv  held  the  dav  before  the 


special  event  which  served  a  double 
purpose,  to  inform  them  of  the  special 
activities  for  the  day  and  whet  their 
enthusiasm  for  what  was  heralded  as 
potentially  the  best  sales  day  in  history 
for  downtown  Dallas.  Door  prize  for 
the  sales  rally  was  an  expense  paid, 
seven-day  vacation  in  Nassau. 

More  than  3,000  employees  came 
out  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
attend  the  rally,  held  in  the  auditori¬ 
um  of  a  downtown  movie  dteater.  .\ 
calypso  band  set  a  holiday  mowl  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Dallas  Unlimited 
campaign  to  revitalize  the  tlowntown 
area  promised  the  sales  personnel  the 
l)est  selling  opportunities  ever. 

The  promises  provetl  to  be  pro¬ 
phetic  when  the  Downtown  Dallas 
Day  sales  boosted  Texas’  largest  shop¬ 
ping  center  to  top  in  the  state  in  retail 
sales  for  that  week.  The  week’s  tabu¬ 
lations  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
system  showed  a  four  per  cent  increase 


Nassau  vacation  for  Dallas  s;jleslady.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Jackson,  was  won  at  a  drawing 
during  the  sales  rally  to  get  employee  support  for  the  gigantic  shopping  spree  held 
as  the  first  main  event  in  a  year-round  campaign  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages 
of  shopping,  and  working,  in  downtown  Dallas.  Shown  presenting  the  free  round- 
trip  airlines  tickets  are  Delta  .\irlines  representatives  Miss  Magie  Skinner  and 
Miss  Jane  Weatherford,  hostesses,  and  Bill  Adkins  (left).  The  Nassau  Devehtp- 
ment  Board’s  Bob  Sandquist  (right)  gave  Mrs.  Jackson  hotel  reservations  for  two. 


in  retail  sales  for  the  city,  two  per  cent  I 
higher  than  any  other  metropolitan^ 
area  in  the  state.  Individual  stores  it.  ■ 
ported  sales  increases  from  37  to  50 
per  cent. 

Fun  in  Selling.  A  great  deal  of  the 
success  of  the  special  day  could  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  sales  person¬ 
nel,  James  K.  Wilson,  Dallas  merchant 
and  chainnan  of  the  sjjecial  events 
committee,  said.  .Although  the  shopper 
inducements  attracted  people  to  the 
downtown  area,  it  was  the  store  em¬ 
ployees  who  sold  the  merchandise  once 
they  were  there,  Wilson  said. 

Not  only  did  the  employees  in  the 
stores  participating  in  the  shopping 
spree  make  more  sales  than  ever  l)^ 
fore  in  history,  they  had  fun  doing 
it.  Gne  merchant  commented,  “You 
could  hardly  push  your  way  through 
the  first  ffcmr  and  our  employees  were 
getting  a  big  kick  out  of  the  pro¬ 
motion.’’ 

Two  more  special  events  like  Down¬ 
town  Dallas  Day  have  been  planned 
as  a  part  of  Dallas  Unlimited,  the  most 
extensive  advertising-publicity  cam¬ 
paign  of  its  kind  ever  conducted  in  the 
southwest.  Downtown  Dallas  Day  was 
heralded  by  special  sections  in  l)oth 
Dallas  newspapers,  30()-line  black  and 
white  ads  pid)lished  daily  in  the  news¬ 
papers  that  week,  two  1,000-line  two- 
color  ads  and  150  one-minute  radio 
spots.  .As  a  part  of  the  continued  year- 
round  program  to  broadcast  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  shopping  downtown  are  70 
one-minute  radio  spots  a  week,  out¬ 
door  posters  in  44  locations  during 
November  and  22  locations  during 
December  and  January,  beginning  in 
January,  195fi,  a  1,000  line  two-color 
ad  in  each  Dallas  newspaper  every 
month  and  nation-wide  publicity 
throughout  the  year  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions  and  association  magazines.  .A 
$100,000  budget  for  Dallas  Unlimited 
was  subscribed  by  Dallas  merchants. 

Although  none  of  it  supporters  pre¬ 
tend  that  Dallas  Unlimited  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  apathy  of  downtown  busi¬ 
ness,  most  agree  with  George  F.  Pierce, 
president  of  the  Dallas  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  who  said  that  tell¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  shopping  and 
working  downtown  was  at  least  the 
positive  approach  and  “tells  what  is 
right  about  downtown  Dallas.” 
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Magnolia  Terrace  dining  room  display,  J.  N.  Adam  Company,  during  RCA  Victor  Fashion  Festival. 


Settiig  thi;  Slaie  f«r  a  Fashioi  Mival 

WITH  RCA  VICTOR  HIGH  FIDELITY  MUSIC 

music  and  tustiions  tlial  brought  more  than  1,(100  customers 
into  the  store's  fifth  floor  music  center  at  eight  o’clock  on 
a  Wednesday  evetiing,  September  28.  .\n  hour-long  fashion 
show  featured  separates,  suits,  coats,  dresses  and  after-five 
fashions  by  .\merican  designers,  \fusical  entertainment 
was  pro\  ided  through  RCI.V  Victor  recordings,  reprcKhiced 
on  high  fidelity  sets  from  that  company’s  19.i(l  line. 

In  addition  to  the  fashion  show  and  high  fidelity  concert- 
demonstration,  the  evening  provided  an  opjKntunity  for 
customers  to  see  in  person  Arthur  Fiedler,  cotuluctor  of 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  Miss  jaye  P.  Morgan,  RCA 
V'^ictor  recording  artist.  I  here  were  two  door  prizes,  a  21- 
inch  television  set  and  a  high  fidelity  “Victrola”  phono¬ 
graph,  both  by  R(.;.V  Victor.  The  drawing  of  the  lucky  num¬ 
ber  was  done  by  “Johnny  from  |.  N.,’’|ohn  Corbett  of  the 
store’s  TV  show.  Beside  the  prejtared  program,  visitors 
had  a  chance  to  see  a  historical  exliibit  and  to  visit  a  series 


jVO  r  many  generations  ago,  fine  music,  like  fine  clothes. 

'  was  only  for  the  wealthy  and  high  born,  l  oday,  the 
l)est  in  music,  like  the  best  in  fashion,  is  for  everyone. 
The  broad  appeal  of  both  these  commodities  makes  them 
a  natural  for  department  store  promotion.  Only  recently, 
one  of  .America’s  outstanding  stores  demonstrated  that,  by 
combining  these  two  elements  into  a  single  promotion,  it 
was  possible  to  produce  immediate  and  profitable  sales  in 
the  featured  merchandise  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
|X)werful  stimulus  to  customer  buving  in  practically  every 
other  department  of  the  store. 

fhe  store  that  did  this  was  the  |.  N.  .Adam  Company. 
Buffalo,  and  the  occasion  was  its  Fall  Fashion  Festival,  an 
event  in  which  it  joined  forces  with  RC.A  Victor  to  present 
the  newest  in  fashionable  clothes,  in  home  fashions,  and 
in  fashions  in  home  entertainment. 

Highlight  of  the  .Adam  promotion  was  an  evening  of 
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Som*  of  th«  comurat,  cMgnad  and  producnd  by  Stnntgoard, 
providnd  by  RCA  Victor  for  Fashion  Fostivol  displays. 


Record  doportmont, 
whore  customers 


of  model  rooms  in  each  of  which  music- 
in-the-home  was  featured. 

SETTING  THE  STAGE.  Huge  turnouts, 
especially  for  mid-week  evening  events, 
don’t  just  happen,  of  course.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  of  building  up  to  draw  a 
crowd,  no  matter  how  attractive  the 
lure.  The  procedure  followed  at  J.  N. 
Adam  is  of  special  interest  because,  al¬ 
though  it  made  use  of  the  whole  bat¬ 
tery  of  department  store  promotional 
tools,  nothing  it  did  is  actually  out  of 
reach  of  any  store  of  even  modest  size 
that  wants  to  try  a  similar  event. 

Customers  began  hearing  about  the 
show  a  week  beforehand,  through  the 
medium  of  tent  cards  in  the  store’s 
restaurant.  On  the  Sunday  before  the 
event,  the  store  ran  a  half- page  news¬ 
paper  advertisement,  inviting  custom¬ 
ers  to  its  Fall  Fashion  Festival  and 
featuring  RCA  Victor  high  fidelity 
“Victrola”  phonographs  at  various 
prices.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  one 
day  before  tlte  show,  a  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ad  repeated  the  invitation,  this 
time  showing  RCA  Victor  television 
sets  in  a  broad  range  of  prices  and 
styles. 

Both  advertisements  instructed  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pick  up  their  tickets  either 
at  the  music  center  on  the  store’s  fifth 


floor  or  in  its  street  floor  record  depart¬ 
ment.  The  same  instructions  about 
picking  up  tickets  were  included  in  in¬ 
vitations  that  went  out  by  mail  to 
charge  accounts  and  to  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society’s  music  appreci¬ 
ation  groups. 

Meantime,  press,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  releases  were  being  sent  out,  and 
the  store’s  president,  Homer  P.  Sel- 
man,  Jr.,  was  mailing  individual  letters 
of  invitation  to  150  civic  leaders  and 
members  of  the  press  to  attend  an  in¬ 
formal  party  the  day  before  the  event. 
This  was  held  in  the  store’s  Magnolia 
Terrace,  and  it  was  an  opportunity  for 
the  guests  to  meet  Mr.  Fiedler,  Miss 
Morgan,  and  George  Marek,  music 
editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  maga¬ 
zine  and  manager,  RCA  Victor  record 
album  department. 

THE  FOLLOW-THROUGH.  The  fashion 
show  itself,  despite  its  thousand-plus 
audience,  was  only  one  of  many  attrac¬ 
tions  for  fashion-conscious,  music-lov¬ 
ing  customers.  For  example,  there  was 
an  historical  exhibit  of  instruments  for 
receiving  or  reproducing  music,  lent 
by  the  RCA  Hall  of  Progress  and  set 
up  in  the  foyer  of  the  Magnolia  Ter¬ 
race  dining  room,  .\rticles  on  view 
were  identified  as  to  vintage  and  retail 


I  struut  floor,  J.  N.  Adam  Company, 
pickod  up  fashion  show  tickots. 


price  at  the  time  of  their  introduction. 
Thus  it  could  be  seen  that  a  horn-type 
phonograph  retailed  for  $100  in  the 
days  before  World  War  I.  Also  that  a 
1928  Radiola,  the  first  AC  super¬ 
heterodyne  receiver,  with  .\C  tubes, 
retailed  for  $210,  with  speaker,  anten¬ 
na  and  ground  extra! 

In  14  model  rooms,  music-making 
instruments  were  much  in  evidence. 
Television  sets  were  in  the  living 
rooms:  bedside  radios  were  in  the 
sleeping  rooms;  records  and  albums 
were  on  racks  and  tables  almost  every¬ 
where.  Nor  was  fashion  in  dress  over¬ 
looked  in  the  model  rooms.  A  room  for 
young  moderns  had  a  manikin  clad 
in  tapered  slacks,  shirt,  and  soft  pumps. 
In  a  more  conservative  room,  a  mani¬ 
kin  was  more  conventionally  dressed. 
In  the  Magnolia  Terrace  itself,  the 
stage  was  turned  into  a  room  setting 
for  a  pair  of  magnificent  RC.\  Victor 
instruments— and  the  manikin  wore 
a  dinner  gown  and  jewelry. 

Fashions  in  dress  and  in  music  were 
coordinated  also  in  the  store’s  windows. 
Seven  fashion  windows  were  devoted 
to  garments  modeled  in  the  show,  and 
in  each  of  these  there  was  an  RC.\ 
Victor  instrument.  Three  windows 
were  dedicated  to  RC.\  Victor  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  each  of  these  showed  a 
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(aihion  figure  along  with  the  radios, 
television  sets  and  phonographs. 

SCniNG  DISPLAY  THEME.  Ready-to- 
wear  anti  music  windows  were  tied  to 
one  another  not  only  by  the  presence 
of  merchiirulise  items,  but  also  by  the 
use  of  di>play  backgrounds  that  car¬ 
ried  out  the  Fashion  Festival  theme. 
These  were  created  by  W.  L.  Stens- 
gaard  &  Associates,  Chicago,  for  RCA 
Victor,  to  assist  stores  in  window  and 
interior  displays  for  just  such  promo¬ 
tions  as  J.  N.  Adam’s. 

Background  panels  for  the  windows 
and  interior  displays  during  the  store’s 
Fashion  Festival  were  silk  screened  in 
oil  colors  and  played  up  the  Fashion 
Festival  theme.  RCA  Victor  provided 
them  in  l)oth  vertical  and  horizontal 
shapes,  in  sizes  ranging  from  15  by  90 
inches  up  to  48  by  96  inches.  There 
were  also  caseled  display  cards  and 
soft  sheets  in  related  designs. 

Not  only  were  the  display  panels 
used  to  tie  together  the  windows  and 
main  interior  displays  of  fashion  and 
RCA  Victor  merchandise;  they  were 
also  used  to  help  create  spot  displays 
in  unrelated  departments  in  other 
parts  of  the  store.  For  instance,  the 
street  floor  glove  department  had  a  dis¬ 
play  atop  its  back  stock  fixture  that 
consisted  of  a  tall,  narrow  panel  on  the 
Fashion  Festival  theme,  with  a  length 
of  drapery  fabric  to  draw  the  eye  slight¬ 
ly  to  the  right,  where  a  television  lamp 
and  a  modern  lamp  suggested  a  room 
setting.  Similar  displays  atop  other 
street  floor  fixtures  used  console  sets, 
lamps,  a  picture  of  the  recording  artist, 
Miss  Morgan,  decorative  bowls,  etc. 
But  in  each  one  there  was  the  tall 
Stensgaard  panel  and  a  length  of  drap¬ 
ery  fabric  to  tie  the  elements  of  the 
display  together  and  to  tie  all  the  indi¬ 
vidual  displays  to  the  Fashion  Festival. 

No  opportunity  was  overlooked.  At 
J.  N.  Adam’s,  posters  at  the  entrances 
to  the  store  and  on  escalator  landings 
featured  the  Fashion  Festival  for  two 
weeks;  main  floor  displays  also  re¬ 
mained  in  place  for  two  weeks.  Thus, 
even  though  the  windows  assigned  to 
the  promotion  could  remain  in  place 
only  a  week,  the  Festival  continued 
through  its  second  week  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  interior  displays,  a  follow-up 
ad  run  on  October  2,  and  the  momen¬ 
tum  created  by  the  first  week’s  effort. 


Exhibit  of  aariy  phonograph*  and  rocoivar*,  lant  by  RCA  Hall 
of  Progra**  for  tho  J.  N.  Adam  Company  Fathian  Fottival. 


Part  of  audionca  of  moro  than  1,000  who  turnad  out  on  a  Wodnotday  ovaning  for 
fashion  show  and  RCA  Victor  high  fidolity  domonstration  at  J.  N.  Adam  Company. 


AVAILABLE  TO  ALL.  The  elements 
that  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
J.  N.  Adam  promotion  are  present  in 
almost  every  department  store.  True, 
not  *  every  store  can  accommodate  a 
horde  of  customers  for  a  fashion  show 
in  its  music  department,  and  not  every 
store  has  a  TV  personality  like  J.  N.’s 
Johhny  to  preside  at  the  drawing  of 
the  door  prizes.  But  it  is  a  rare  depart¬ 
ment  store  indeed  that  does  not  have 
some  area,  even  if  it  must  be  the  em¬ 
ployees  cafeteria,  that  can  be  pressed 
into  service  for  a  show.  And  depart¬ 
ment  store  work  by  its  very  nature  at¬ 
tracts  to  its  executive  ranks  plenty  of 
people  with  {personalities  sufficiently 
engaging  for  them  to  do  a  splendid  job 
of  playing  host  to  show  audiences. 

The  tools  used  by  J.  N.  Adam,  also. 


are  familiar  to  the  hands  of  most  de- 
{lartment  store  managements:  direct 
mail,  newspaper  advertising,  publicity 
to  the  press  and  broadcasters,  windows, 
model  rooms,  departmental  displays, 
storewide  trims  and  signs.  Every  de- 
{partment  store  has  used  some  of 
these  devices  to  alert  its  customers 
to  what  is  going  on  under  its  roof; 
the  trick  is  to  turn  them  all  on  at  once 
for  a  really  special  event. 

As  for  the  materials,  RCA  Victor 
makes  them  available  at  no  charge,  ex- 
ceppt  for  the  small  incoming  express 
transportation  cost.  Silk-screened 
comuras,  using  8,  10  and  12  oil 

colors,  are  provided  in  various  sizes 
and  shajpes.  In  all,  there  are  nine  for 
television  displays  and  eight  for  high 
fidelity  {phonographs  and  records.  Six 
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Fotkl^n  window  with  comurat  in  background  to  tio 


in  with  J.  N.  Adom't  RCA  Victor  Fothion  Foitivol. 


caseled  displays  are  supplied  for  'I'V' 
displays,  and  lour  more  lor  phono- 
^jraph  and  record  settings,  and  there 
are  also  soft  sheets  for  I'V',  for  high 
fidelity  sets,  and  for  records.  .Along 
with  these,  there  is  a  jjortfolio  of  win¬ 
dow  and  interior  display  suggestions, 
ad  ideas  and  layouts,  and  other  ma¬ 
terial. 

OBLIGATION  AND  OPPPORTUNITY. 

In  accepting  these  materials  from  his 
RC.A  Victor  distributor,  the  merchant 
obligates  himself  to  devote  a  minimum 
of  three  feature  display  windows  to  his 
RC.\  Victor  Fashion  Festival.  .Ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  background  materi¬ 
als  and  the  merchandise  in  each  win¬ 
dow  and  in  the  interior  displays  is, 
naturally,  left  to  the  individual  store 
so  that  its  own  personality  will  shine 
through. 

Just  as  the  selection  of  garments  for 
the  fashion  show  is  a  matter  for  the 
individual  store,  so  too  can  be  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  records  used  in  the  concert 
demonstration  of  RC.A  Victor  high 
fidelity  “Victrola”  phonographs  that 
is  linked  to  the  fashion  show.  .A  sug¬ 
gested  list  of  recordings  can  be  had 
from  one’s  distributor,  but  in  making 
a  final  selection  to  please  one's  own 
customers,  a  check  with  the  store’s 
record  tlepartment  calls,  and  with  the 
exjjerience  of  local  radio  and  televis¬ 
ion  stations  should  prove  helpfid. 

.Music  is  a  jxjwerful  drawing  card, 
one  that  appt'als  to  all  ages,  all  income 
groups,  all  stages  of  life,  as  does  home 
entertainment  generally.  With  an 
RCA  Fashion  Festival  at  your  store, 
you  can  combine  these  potent  magnets 
with  the  pulling  power  of  fashion  and 
bring  customers  to  your  store  for  the 
newest  and  finest,  not  only  in  RC.A 
Victor  products,  but  also  in  everything 
else  that  your  fashion  and  home  de¬ 
partments  have  to  offer. 

.Ask  your  RCA  Victor  distributor  for 
details  al>out  how  showmanship  in  sell¬ 
ing  can  pay  off  for  you! 
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RCA  Victor  windowt  includo  fathion  morchandito. 


Model  roomt  use  fashion  figures,  RCA  Victor  merchondise,  eosel  disptoy  to  tie-in. 
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Recently  opened  in  the  Cntss  (iounty  (Center  in  Westchester,  the  three 
story  hranch  ol  Ciimbels.  New  York,  topped  by  a  10-l(K>t  Christinas  tree. 


Accounting  and  Control 
for  the  Branch  Store 

lor  Inaiich  number  two,  anti  so  on. 

I'he  basic  accounting  problems  do 
imt  change  under  a  Itranch  store  or¬ 
ganization,  but  they  can  become  more 
complex,  making  it  necessary  to  keep 
accurate  recortls  for  the  protection  of 
assets  and  tletermination  of  branch 
performance. 

It  is  suggested  that  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  should  be  centralized,  but  that 
machinery  should  be  set  tip  to  accept 
payments  on  account  at  the  branches. 
.Mscj,  experts  say,  all  record  keeping  at 
the  average  branch  store  should  be 
held  to  a  minimum  because  of  the 
limited  personnel.  This  does  not 
mean  there  should  not  be  any  unit 
control,  for  this  can  be  helpful  on  big 
ticket  items. 

.\s  far  as  reports  to  the  main  store 
are  concerned,  the  important  thing, 
experts  stress,  is  speed.  Sales  checks, 
returns,  cash  sales  and  other  sales  in- 


Many  phases  of  branch 
store  operation  have  shaken 
down  into  established  and 
accepted  patterns,  but  ex¬ 
pense  allocation  and  other 
phases  of  control  still  vary 
a  good  deal  and  are  still 
the  subject  of  much  debate. 
This  comprehensive  report 
on  store  practices  appears 
as  a  chapter  in  the  new 
N  RD  G  A  book,  "Branch 
Stores,"  which  is  published 
this  month. 


I 'H t R E  aie  three  fundamental  ob- 
-*■  jectives  of  sound  control  by  a  retail 
organization  of  its  branch  or  branches: 
1— to  determine  at  all  times  what  is 
going  on  in  the  branches,  2— to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  operations  and  operating  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  3—  to  protect  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  assets  and  investments  in  the 
branch  store  operations. 

In  general,  stores  should  remember 
that  the  branches  should  use  the  main 
store  talents  whenever  possible.  It  is 
important  at  the  outset,  of  course,  to 
determine  what  chart  of  accounts  you 
will  use  for  the  branch.  It  is  suggested 
that  stores  can  use  the  1)  centers  for 
main  stores,  as  outlined  in  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Expense  C^enter  .\ccounting  Man¬ 
ual  of  NRDCiA’s  Controllers’  Congress, 
while  using  B  or  C  for  the  branches. 
Or,  you  can  stick  to  the  natural  divis¬ 
ions— HKMll  for  the  main  store,  310- 
(il-l  for  branch  number  one,  310-01-2 
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Control  for  the  Branch  Store  {Continued  from  page  29) 


formation  should  be  processed  in 
the  branch  and  reported  to  the  main 
office.  In  a  centralized  sales  audit 
of>eration,  it  is  necessary  to  get  .11 
these  documents  to  the  main  office  as 
soon  as  possible— no  later  than  the 
next  morning.  Therefore,  these  docu¬ 
ments  should  be  accumulated  at  the 
close  of  each  business  day,  arranged  by 
department  and  sent  by  truck  carrier 
on  a  rigid  schedule. 

Besides  getting  these  reports  in 
speedily  to  the  main  office,  it  is  also 
imp>ortant  to  be  able  to  quickly  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  documents.  Least 
complicated  is  use  of  a  printed  desig¬ 
nation,  but  it  will  be  more  costly  than 
use  of  colors. 

Allocating  Expense.  Allocating  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  branch  is  a  big  subject 
continually  discussed  not  only  by  con¬ 
trollers,  but  by  merchandise  people, 
top  executives,  and  others.  At  a  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  branch  store  panel 
discussion  tlie  chairman  summed  up 
the  views  on  this  subject  in  this  way: 

“It  is  the  feeling  of  the  panel  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  branch  store  manager 
should  be  responsible  for  all  the  direct 
charges  against  that  particular  unit. 

“Most  stores  are  adding  a  branch 
store  service  charge  in  trying  to  arrive 
at  the  profitability  of  the  branch.  This 
figure  in  some  cases  is  around  4i/2  to 
5  per  cent,  while  others  say  this  ex¬ 
pense  ranges  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

“This  panel  feels  quite  definitely 
that  branch  store  managers  should  be 
held  responsible  only  for  the  direct 
expenses  of  the  branch.  The  branch 
store  managers  should  receive  the  re¬ 
port  down  to  the  point  of  net  profit 
before  taxes  in  the  branch,  but  high 
main  store  service  charges  are  upset¬ 
ting  to  their  morale.” 

But  while  this  particular  panel  came 
to  some  sort  of  agreement  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  there  are  those  with  different 
views.  Many  organizations  would  like 
to  charge  the  branches  for  services  per¬ 
formed  by  the  main  store,  but  there 
are  those  who  consider  this  a  practical 
impossibility.  Even  if  the  branch  is  to 
be  charged  for  work  that  is  absorbed 
by  the  main  store’s  staff  at  little  or  no 
extra  cost,  the  job  of  separating  out 


branch  labor  costs  from  main  store 
labor  costs  in  such  departments  as 
marking,  credit,  and  accounts  payable, 
for  instance,  is  apt  to  cost  more  than 
it  is  worth. 

Some  leading  stores  simply  pro-rate 
each  item  of  overhead,  or  pro-rate  all 
overhead  in  one  lump,  on  the  basis  of 
branch  sales.  Some  charge  for  some 
items,  like  sales  audit,  but  lump  others 
into  a  general  overhead  figure.  And 
there  are  stores  that  try  diligently  to 
maintain  a  fair  basis  for  allocating  all 
elements  of  expense  on  a  basis  of  sales. 

Arguing  against  pro-rating,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  branch  manager, 
who  is  usually  responsible  for  keeping 
expenses  within  the  budget,  is  handi¬ 
capped  if  large  expenses  beyond  his 
control  are  pro-rated.  This  can  make 
the  individual  items  of  expense  that 
he  himself  has  to  handle  look  very 
small  and  possibly  unimportant  to 
him  in  comparison  with  the  pro-rated 
charges. 

One  suggestion  is  to  prepare  a  re¬ 
port  separating  pro-rated  from  control¬ 
lable  items,  so  that  the  branch  mana¬ 
ger,  and  top  management,  can  quickly 
see  what  has  happened  to  the  expenses 
for  which  the  branch  is  accountable. 

One  organization  distributes  expense 
to  the  branches  in  this  manner:  The 
expense  ledger  is  set  up  on  a  columnar 
form  providing  a  column  for  each 
store,  the  general  or  supervisory  func¬ 
tion,  and  a  total.  Expenses  are  coded 
not  only  to  classification  but  to  stores. 
In  preparing  expense  reports  each 
month,  the  direct  expenses  incurred 
by  each  store  are  shown  as  well  as 
those  expenses  charged  to  the  general 
supervisory  function.  At  the  end  of 
the  reports,  the  expense  of  the  general 
supervisory  function  is  distributed  pro¬ 
rata,  so  that  a  combined  direct  and 
pro-rata  expense  figure  is  shown  for 
each  store. 

Another  store  finds  it  expedient,  in 
addition  to  distributing  the  normal  so- 
called  indirect  expenses,  to  make  other 
charges  to  branches  that  are  within 
the  trading  area  of  the  main  store. 
They  make  a  buying  charge  and  a 
charge  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  all 
store  advertising.  These  charges  are 
made  in  addition  to  the  so-called  pro- 


I 

ration  of  home  office  expenses,  it  n  | 
explained,  and  the  direct  expenses  are  ^ 
charged  to  each  store. 

About  PrO'Rating.  Regarding  pro-rat¬ 
ing,  Eric  Stanford,  vice  president  of 
I.  Magnin,  has  said  that  if  you  fail  to 
make  a  liome  office  charge  to  each 
store  for  buying  costs,  for  example, 
you  tend  to  understate  the  actual  cost  ‘ 
of  that  particular  function.  And,  to  I 
the  extent  that  it  is  understated,  stores  | 
tend  to  impair  profit  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  store.  Therefore,  he  concluded,  it  j 
becomes  a  two-fold  thing:  one,  a  fair 
basis  for  charging  the  branch  for  home 
office  or  central  functions;  and  two,  i 
determination  of  what  the  cost  is  in  l| 
the  local  store.  In  toto,  the  cost  should  I 
be  a  fair  proportion  of  the  sales  of  that 
store,  is  his  thinking.  | 

There  is  a  danger  in  evaluating  | 
branch  stores,  a  number  of  retailers  | 
have  pointed  out,  if  the  methods  of  J 
allocating  expense  and  determining  a 
the  true  net  profit  of  the  branch  are  IB 
not  accurate.  It  is  very  easy,  if  you  ■ 
“baby”  the  branches,  it  has  been  stat-  * 
ed,  for  some  top  executives  to  come  to  m 
the  decision  that  maybe  the  downtown  I 
store  should  be  abandoned  because  all  I 
it  is  is  an  expense.  This  is  a  ridiculous  I 
assumption,  it  is  pointed  out,  because  J 
the  downtown  store  absorbs  most  of  ■ 
the  overhead  of  the  total  organzation. 

Howard  Davis,  of  Jordan  Marsh, 
Boston,  brought  up  another  possible 
weakness  of  pro-rating,  at  this  same 
panel  discussion.  He  noted  that  if 
your  downtown  store,  for  example,  has 
its  advertising  budget  and  the  branch 
is  going  to  profit  from  the  advertising, 
it  does  not  necessarily  change  the 
amount  of  advertising  the  downtown 
store  is  going  to  do.  However,  if  you  | 
are  going  to  pro-rate  those  advertising 
costs,  he  said,  “you  are  simply  placing  | 
in  the  hands  of  your  downtown  adver-  j 
tising  department  an  additional  open-  | 
to-buy.  In  other  words,  you  are  in¬ 
creasing  your  costs  without  realizing 
it.” 

The  same  is  true,  to  some  degree,  he 
added,  of  a  store’s  buying  costs.  It 
is  the  Jordan  Marsh  concept,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  that  those  costs  that  are  in¬ 
curred  specifically  for  the  branch  ; 
should  be  charged  to  the  branch,  but  j 
the  downtown  store  should  not  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  expenses  simply  because  the  | 
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PRESIDEMT  □  :  What  store  executives 
coMPiRoiin  □ :  Jj-now  about  their 

GENERAL  MANA6ER  □ 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER  □ 

AOVERTISING  MANAGER  □ 

PUBLICITY  MANAGER  □ 

DELIVERY  SUPERINTENDENT  □ 

BUYER  OF  SUPPLIES  □ 


Not  merely  a  wrapping  medium,  your  merchandise 
bags  play  a  vital  role  in  storewide  operations. 

In  fact,  most  progressive  department  stores 
consider  their  paper  bags  as  much  a  merchandising 
promotional  and  cost-cutting  tool  as  a  wrapping 
medium.  Here's  why... 
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several  branches,  one  may  see  that  the  || 
others  have  achieved  e(|tial  sales  with  I; 
smaller  stocks,  and  try  to  bring  its  own  | 
perlormance  up  to  their  levels.  Or,  a  i- 
branch  with  stocks  that  have  been 
kept  too  low  may  fail  to  show  sales 
increases  in  the  same  class  with  those  gl 
achieved  by  others  with  adequate 
stocks.  Without  stock  figures,  it  is  said, 
sales  comparisons  do  not  always  tell 
an  accurate  or  complete  story.  ^  j 

Those  who  favor  keeping  one  inven- 
tory  see  no  reason  for  separate  branch  lb 
inventory  record  keeping.  They  rea-  K 
son  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
bookkeeping  is  avoided,  because  the  L 
transfer  back  and  forth  among  the  v 
branches  is  never  entered  on  the  ac-  | 
counting  records.  1 

Proponents  of  central  inventory  say  | 
the  cost  of  keeping  separate  records  is 
fairly  large,  since  every  transfer  of 
merchandise  must  be  listed  in  detail, 
priced,  extended  and  entered.  And  as 
for  stock  shortages,  most  stores  find 
that  a  large  shortage  in  one  store  r^ 
quires  a  check  of  all  locations  because  j 
of  possible  bookkeeping  errors,  it  is 
stated. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  “Control  , 
of  Inventories  in  Branch  Stores”  the  ^ 
late  Robert  L.  Schuppe,  of  Boyd’s,  St. 
Louis,  asserted  that  the  physical  con¬ 
trol  of  branch  inventories  requires 
“perhaps  greater  care  than  do  main 
store  inventories  for  the  reason  that 
the  branch  organization  is  usually 
smaller  and  as  a  result  has  fewer  in¬ 
ternal  controls,  no  central  marking 
room,  and  other  procedures  which 
tend  to  reduce  errors.” 

Therefore,  he  stiggested,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  merchan¬ 
dise  is  properly  marked  for  correct 
departments:  that  price  changes  and 
sales  are  properly  recorded:  that  in¬ 
formality  of  small  organizations  does 
not  lead  to  failure  to  give  cash  register 
Furthermore, 


branch  gets  the  benefit  of  them. 

“We  feel,”  he  said,  “that  if  we  were 
to  do  a  job  of  pro-rating,  as  is  sug¬ 
gested,  we  would  simply  be  adding  to 
our  basic  expense  structure  and  violat¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  branch  stores  which 
Professor  McNair  set  out  a  few  years 
ago— that  the  branch  store  should  have 
the  benefit  of  big  store  gross  margin 
and  small  town,  small  city,  small  store 
exp)ense  ratio.” 

If,  in  operating  a  branch  store,  you 
relieve  the  main  store  of  only  those 
expenses  that  were  incurred  because  of 
the  branch,  then  the  profit  from  that 
branch  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  money  that  was  made 
because  of  having  the  branch,  and  you 
do  not  penalize  the  main  store,  is  his 
reasoning. 

Relieving  the  main  store  of  its  own 
expenses,  he  concluded,  is  simply  go¬ 
ing  to  give  the  main  store  operating 
people  the  opportunity  to  spend  more 
money. 

Reasoning  along  similar  lines,  Wal¬ 
ter  Reitz,  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  noted  that  when  you  begin  to  al¬ 
locate  expenses,  the  branch  managers 
are  smart  enough  to  send  merchandise 
back  to  you  by  the  “hamper  loatl.” 
.\11  you  will  accomplish,  said  Mr. 
Reitz,  is  to.  increase  your  expenses 
downtown  to  a  point  where  they  can 
operate  a  very  nice  expense  ratio  out 
in  the  branches  while  you  spend  all 
your  time  trying  to  control  expenses. 

He  pointed  out  that  The  Hecht  Co., 
with  two  large  branches  which  are  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  firm’s  total 
Washington  area  volume,  does  not 
pro-rate  expenses. 

“It’s  been  our  conception  since  we 
started  these  branches  that  the  only 
way  to  combat  rising  costs  today  is  to 
get  big  chunks  of  volume  and  try  to 
maintain  relatively  the  same  cost,  add¬ 
ing  only  enough  additional  cost  to 
operate  the  branches,”  he  said. 

But  this  concept  is  not  universally 


Composite  Gross  Margin.  Regarding 
this  subject,  Richard  W.  McEwen. 
while  at  The  Hecht  Co.,  noted  that 
that  store  has  accepted  the  philosophy 
that  separate  gross  margin  data  by 
branch  stores  is  not  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  above-average  gross  margin 
performance.  The  control  tlivision  con¬ 
solidates  the  purchases,  markdowns, 
shortage,  discount  and  alteration  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  main  store  and  two 
branches,  by  department,  into  a  com¬ 
posite  gross  margin  for  one  depart¬ 
ment.  The  buyer  of  this  department 
receives  sales  and  markdowns  sepa¬ 
rately  for  the  three  stores  and  on  this 
information,  the  buyer  acts  as  the 
clearing  house  for  the  markdown 
breakdown  by  stores. 

rhe  reason  for  favoring  a  composite 
gross  margin,  it  was  explained,  is  that 
“more  reports  take  time:  the  more 
time  required,  the  more  people  you 
need:  the  more  people  you  hire  the 
greater  your  operating  expense.”  It 
was  estimated  at  that  time  that  the 
added  cost  would  amount  to  the  profit 
before  taxes  on  sales  of  between 
S300,()(M)  and  S400,000. 


Branch  Inventory  Control.  What  will 
it  be,  central  inventory  record  keeping 
for  the  main  and  branch  stores,  or  a 
separate  stock  ledger  for  each  branch? 
Stores  leaning  to  the  latter  maintain 
that  the  branches  need  such  records  to 
gauge  their  performances.  If  there  are 


receipts  to  customers, 
no  merchandise  should  be  sent  on 
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KEY-DRIVEN,  ALL-ELECTRIC  OPERATION 

A  key-driven  calculator  is  faster  than 
other  types.  The  gadgets  are  gone,  and 
when  you  touch  a  key  you  get  an  answer— 
instantly!  What’s  more,  complete  electrifi¬ 
cation  provides  uniform  key  stroke  for  all 
keys— meaning  far  greater  operating  ease. 


SALES  AUDIT 

—Determine  class-of-sale  figures 
—Prove  sales  checks 
—Determine  departmental  and  clerks’ 
sales  figures 

—Accumulate  figures  for  taxes  and 
discounts 

OPERATING  STATISTICS 

—Provide  management  reports  from 
sales  audit 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 

—Check  incoming  invoices 
—Determine  cost  and  sales  figures 
—Determine  discounts  and  mark-ups 

PAYROLL 

—Compute  gross  earnings 
—Determine  tax  deductions 
—Provide  net  earnings 

,  PERIODIC  INVENTORY  EXTENSIONS 


AUTOMATIC  MEMORY  DIALS 

Burroughs  Memory  Dials  atUomaticaUy 
give  you  accumulate  extensions— and  you 
get  grand  totals  or  net  results  at  the  touch 
of  a  key.  There’s  no  rehandling  of  figures, 
and  so  no  chance  for  operator  errors. 


DIRECT  SUBTRACTION 

It’s  as  simple  as  this:  Accumulate  the  gross 
amount  in  the  rear  dial,  compute  the 
deuctions  and  accumulate  them  in  the 
front  dial.  Depress  the  subtract  key.  The 
answer  appears  instantly  in  the  rear  dial. 


For  the  accounting  jobs  we  have  listed,  the 
Burroughs  Calculator  with  Memory  Dials  is  simply 
a  natural.  It  will  do  more  work,  faster,  and  at  lower 
net  cost,  than  any  other  machine  you  can  buy!  For 
more  information  and  a  demonstration,  call  our 
nearest  branch  office.  Or  write  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


The  Burroughs  Calculator  line  includes  models 
with  single  or  dual  totals,  in  various  capacities. 


•Is  basics  tli£Aes  Burroughs 


Burroughs 


'Burrougbt"  it  a  registered  trade-mark 
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approval  unless  a  sales  check  records 
it  as  a  sale. 

Shortage  Control.  There’s  something 
else  to  look  for,  in  many  suburban 
areas.  More  and  more  professional 
shoplifters  are  operating  in  branches. 
The  word  is  that  because  of  relatively 
better  protection  coverage  within  the 
downtown  areas,  the  professionals  are 
taking  tc  the  suburbs. 

Regarding  the  responsibility  for 
shortage  control  within  a  branch,  one 
organization  with  a  number  of  widely- 
separated  branches  puts  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  branch  managers.  They 
recognize  that  there  are  buyers  with 
high  inventory  shortages  and  those 
with  low  shortages,  so  while  the  man¬ 
ager  has  the  direct  responsibility,  the 
buyer  shares  some  of  it,  too. 

Experienced  branch  store  retailers 
have  a  word  of  caution  regarding  chil¬ 
dren,  who  in  many  areas  storm  the 
branches  after  school  hours  and  can  be 
big  contributors  to  shortage.  Some 
areas  have  set  up  files  on  juveniles  who 
are  caught  shoplifting,  but  it  is  still 
difficult  to  control. 

An  interesting  observation  during 
one  panel  discussion  on  shortage  con¬ 
trol  was  that  the  parent  store’s  ratio  is 
higher  than  the  branch’s  because  it 
tends  to  be  a  catch-all  for  a  multitude 
of  pap>er  errors.  For  example,  it  was 
ptointed  out  that  there  are  a  number 
of  items  which  act  to  increase  the  par¬ 
ent  store’s  shortage— invoices  for  mer¬ 
chandise  delivered  to  a  branch,  for 
example,  will  tend  to  wind  up  being 
charged  to  the  parent  store  account. 

Also,  an  observation  was  made  that 
branch  managers  are  more  aware  of 
stock  shortages  because  they  have  been 
relieved  of  a  lot  of  resp>onsibilities  in 
merchandising,  sales  promotion,  and 
other  administrative  duties. 

Oth«r  Record-Koaping.  Unless  the 
branch  is  of  an  affiliate  typ>e,  branch 
record-keeping  is  held  to  a  minimum. 
The  usual  branch  has  limited  p)erson- 
nel,  but  even  where  that  is  not  the 
problem,  there  are  many  jobs  that  can 
be  done  more  economically  from  the 
main  store.  Sales  audit,  for  instance, 
is  seldom  the  concern  of  the  branch. 

S4 


There  may  be  telephoned  requests  for 
flash  rep>orts,  but  as  a  rule  the  sales 
check  and  other  media  are  simply  sent 
to  the  main  store  by  mail  or  messenger. 

Although  few  branches  have  cus¬ 
tomers’  accounts  before  them,  they 
accept  cash  or  checks  in  payment  of 
accounts  receivable,  giving  the  cus¬ 
tomer  a  receipt  and  forwarding  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  payment  to  the  main  store. 
Rather  than  collect  from  each  branch 
the  cash  it  has  received  in  this  way, 
and  the  cash  for  the  day’s  sales,  con¬ 
trollers  usually  prefer  to  let  each 
branch  bank  its  money  nearby.  The 
branch  deposits  the  exact  amount  of 
each  day’s  receipts,  leaving  the  money 
available  for  the  main  store  to  draw 
against  at  will. 

Branch  payrolls  can  be  centralized 
at  the  main  store  or  handled  individ¬ 
ually  at  the  unit  itself.  If  decentral¬ 
ized  payrolls  are  used,  figures  com¬ 
piled  at  each  branch  must  be  sent 
promptly  to  the  main  store  for  prepa¬ 
ration  of  withholding  tax  and  social 
security  reports,  and  for  whatever  dis¬ 
tribution  of  payroll  expense  is  to  be 
made  to  various  accounts. 

Decentralized  handling,  it  is  said, 
makes  it  easier  to  answer  empl«i)yee’s 
questions,  and  to  make  adjustments 
for  whatever  local  variations  may  ap¬ 
ply  to  payroll  deductions  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 

On  the  other  hand,  centralized  pay¬ 
roll  usually  proves  more  economical. 
It  causes  no  upheavals  if  employees 
transfer  from  one  store  to  another, 
and  it  avoids  duplication  of  effort  and 
last  minute  rushes  in  filling  out  vari¬ 
ous  reports.  Some  payroll  information 
is  needed,  of  course,  at  each  branch, 
so  that  employees’  questions  can  be 
handled.  A  procedure  must  be  set  up, 
too,  in  the  case  of  unclaimed  pay  en¬ 
velopes,  so  that  these  envelopes  are  not 
retained  at  the  branch  for  any  lengthy 
period,  usually  not  more  than  a  week. 

If  payroll  is  handled  by  check,  the 
checks  are  usually  made  out  at  the 
main  store  and  sent  to  the  branch  for 
distribution  by  the  manager.  If  salar¬ 
ies  are  paid  in  cash,  the  risks  of  send¬ 
ing  cash  from  one  location  to  another 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  by  having 
the  main  store  make  out  the  envelopes 


and  send  them,  empty,  to  the  branch. 

One  problem  concerns  local  taxo 
and  licenses,  which  can  vary  consider, 
ably  in  a  branch’s  community  com¬ 
pared  to  the  main  store.  This  can 
complicate  centralized  payroll.  When 
these  apply  to  other  phases  of  the  bun- 
ness,  one  controller  recommends  that 
there  be  a  check  list  of  all  such  pay. 
ments  for  all  branches,  to  make  sure  '■ 
each  payment  goes  through  on  time. 

j 

Insurance.  Insurance  is  usually  paid  ' 
from  the  main  store  and  can  best  be 
handled  by  securing  blanket  coveraje  - 
with  the  main  store’s  coverage.  If  the 
inventory  is  insured  in  this  manner, 
there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  the 
exact  figures  at  each  branch,  as  long 
as  a  basis  exists  for  reconstructing 
them  in  the  event  of  any  loss.  The 
branch  inventory,  for  instance,  may  be  j 
kept  at  retail  only,  with  no  attempt  | 
made  to  arrive  at  cost  on  transfers  in 
and  out  of  stock. 

Other  types  of  insurance  obtained 
on  a  blanket  basis  for  branches  and  ' 
main  store  include  insurance  on  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment,  fidelity,  and  work¬ 
mens’  compensation.  Such  blanket  in¬ 
surance,  it  is  said,  proves  helpful  when 
employees  divide  their  time  between 
different  locations. 

A  matter  to  consider  is  insurance  of 
goods  in  transit,  along  with  cash  pay 
rolls  in  transit,  accounts  receivable 
saleschecks,  or  valuable  papers  shuttled 
between  main  store  and  branches. 

As  an  organization  adds  more 
branches,  executives  find  it  advisable 
to  keep  their  records  so  as  to  show  at 
all  times  the  values  at  each  location 
or  at  each  group  in  a  city.  Insurance 
experts  say  that  for  these  stores  there 
are  certain  advantages  in  writing  a 
schedule  p>olicy  either  on  a  reporting 
basis  on  non-reporting  basis.  A  sched-  g 
ule  policy  lists  each  location  or  group 
of  locations  covered  and  the  amount 
of  insurance  applying  to  each.  Some  b 
schedules  are  written  at  one  blanket 
rate,  others  show  the  rate  and  prem¬ 
ium  for  each  item. 

Each  schedule  policy  involving  sev¬ 
eral  locations  is  eligible  for  a  multiple 
location  credit  in  rate.  The  amount 
of  the  credit  depends  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  values  among  the  several  loca¬ 
tions,  number  of  locations,  size  of  the 
premium  and  the  loss  record. 
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S  6  6  -TODAY’S  OPPORTUNITY 


'to  XXXOOt-TOMORROW’S  CHALLENGE 


AT  THE 


NRDGA  CONVENTION 


Only  EDINGER-WYCKOFF  gives  you  all  this  plus  — 
proved  performance  that  builds  profits; 

3  Dimensions  in  Space  —  Scale  model  fixtures  . . .  length, 
width,  height . .  .  now  before  you  buy,  authentic 
scale  models  show  you  exactly  how  merchandise  will 
be  displayed  and  traffic  will  flow  in  your  store. 


Call,  wire  or  write  our  store  planning  division 

EDINGER-WYCKOFF,  inc. 

1400  SPRUCE  STREET.  STROUDSBURG.  PENNA. 


2  Dimensions  in  Merchandising 

Open  selling . . .  modern  "on  display”  fixtures  show 
maximum  merchandise  in  minimum  space  .  .  .  and 
encourage  profitable  customer  self -selection. 

Volume  Planning  . . .  fixtures,  expressly  designed 
to  the  type,  size  and  price  of  the  merchandise,  mesh 
with  basic  stock  lists  and  stock  control  methods  to 
give  you  new,  eye-opening  turnover  figures  in  every 
department. 


Builders  of  Volume  Producing  Fixtures  for 

INTERWOVEN  •  M.  C.  SHRANK  •  I.  B.  KLEINERT 
COATS  &  CLARK*  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  INDIVIDUAL 
STORES  •  AFFILIATE  MEMBER,  STORE  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  GROUP,  NRDGA  *  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER 
NISA 


8-274 
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the  first  complete  guide  on  every 
phase  of  branch  store  activities! 


iHIII"'" 


Branch 


I  Oi  Mm  184  pages  of  case 

histories,  photographs,  success  stories, 
analyses  and  recommendations  covering 
every  conceivable  branch  store  function. 


Stores 


These  are  the  informative, 


fact-filled  chapters:  1— The  Branch,  30  years  of  growth;  2— The 
site;  3— Planning  and  furnishing  the  branch;  4 — Before  the  open* 
ing;  5— The  opening;  6— Merchandising  the  branch;  7— Operating 
the  branch;  8— Credit  in  the  branch;  9— Display;  10— Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising;  11— Control. 

If  you  have  a  branch  store,  or  are  contemplating  opening  a 
branch,  this  book  is  a  must  for  you  and  your  store  executives. 


$5  to  members 
$10  to  non-members 

Order  your  copies  now 
for  every  executive 
in  your  store. 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  us . copies  of  Branch  Stores.  ($5  to  members;  $10  to  non-members) 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 


Store  or  Firm 


Address 


City . Zone  ....  State . 

Moke  all  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.  In  New  York  City  add  3%  sales  tax. 
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NATIONAL  SALES  PERCENTAGES  BY  CLASSIFICATION  IN  MEN^S  SPORTSWEAR 


- June,  1955 - 


- July,  1955  — 


CLASSIFICATION 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

3.  Sweaters 

4.  Slacks 

5.  Sport  Coats 

6.  Casual  Coats 

7.  Leather  Coats 

8.  Swim  Wear 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

10.  Shorts 

1 1 .  Other  (Robes;  denims) 


Dafinition  of  Clauiflcationi: 

1.  Includes  long  and  short  sleeve  shirts. 

5.  Includes  tailored  sport  coats. 

9.  Includes  light  weight  and  heavy  weight  jackets. 


Storat 

Raporting 

Firaf 

Quart!  la 

Madian 

Third 

Quartila 

First 

Quartila 

Madian 

Third 

Quartila 

54 

30.6 

39.2 

44.7 

33.7 

40. 

49.5 

54 

4.1 

6. 

7. 

4.6 

6. 

8. 

52 

.6 

1. 

2. 

.4 

.9 

1.2 

65 

18.1 

30. 

41.6 

19. 

29.7 

40.8 

62 

5. 

6.6 

11.5 

3. 

4.7 

10.1 

30 

1. 

1.7 

3. 

1. 

1. 

1.5 

66 

.3 

.3 

.3 

5. 

5. 

5. 

52 

5.9 

7.4 

-  9.9 

7.1 

9.7 

12.6 

44 

2. 

2.9 

5.6 

1. 

2.9 

5.6 

14 

2. 

4. 

6.9 

3.4 

5.1 

8. 

1. 

2. 

5.3 

1. 

1. 

3.7 

10.  Includes  play  and  walking  shorts. 

The  median  is  the  figure  which  divides  the  array  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  first  quartile  is  the  figure  which  then  equally  divides  the  lower 
half  and  the  third  quartile  is  the  one  which  splits  the  upper  half. 


Sales  Distribution  in  Men’s  Sportswear  Departments 


This  analyiiis  of  sales  in  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  departments,  prepared  by  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  is  the  third 
of  the  group’s  bi-monthly  reports. 
National  figures  apjtear  above,  region¬ 
al  figures  Ijelow  and  on  the  following 


page.  .\ny  store  selling  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  can  utilize  these  figures  for  com¬ 
parison,  and  can  also  participate  in 
the  survey  even  if  it  does  not  have  a 
separate  sportswear  department.  Fig¬ 
ures  can  be  obtained  liy  totaling  the 
dollar  sales  of  the  classifications  given 


here  and  calculating  the  percentage  of 
each  classification  to  that  total.  Re¬ 
porting  forms  for  .\ugust,  September 
and  total  Spring  1955  figures,  which 
will  appear  in  the  February  Stores, 
are  available  now  from  .Seymour 
.Schimel,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  (iroup. 


Zone 

1  -Northeast- 

-20  Stores  Reporting 

1.,^^  10CC 

-July,  1955- 

Median 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartila 

First 

Quartile 

Third 

Quartila 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

18 

23.9 

30.6 

42.7 

20.8 

40. 

40.6 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

18 

5.3 

6.5 

8.2 

4.6 

6. 

9. 

3.  Sweaters 

20 

.5 

1.3 

2. 

.5 

1.1 

1.6 

4.  Slacks 

19 

24.8 

35. 

44. 

29.3 

30.9 

38.8 

5.  Sport  Coats 

20 

6.6 

8.7 

17.7 

3.5 

6. 

10.5 

6.  Casual  Coats 

8 

.4 

.4 

2.3 

7.  Leather  Coats 

0 

a  a  a 

8.  Swim  Wear 

18 

6. 

7.4 

8.1 

7.1 

9.5 

13.7 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

14 

2.5 

2.5 

4.7 

1.5 

2.2 

5.2 

10.  Shorts 

13 

2.5 

2.5 

5.3 

4.4 

4.5 

10.7 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

2 

... 

... 

... 

•  •  •  Insufficient  Sampla. 

Stotas;  Maina,  Varmont,  Naw  Hampthira, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut,  Massachusatts,  Naw 

York,  Naw  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania  and 

Canada. 
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SALES  PERCENTAGE  BY  CLASSIFICATION  IN  MEN'S  SPORTSWEAR 


. 

Zone  2— South— 

12  Stores  Reporting 

ImIw  _ 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

First 

Quartilo 

Median 

Third 

Quartilo 

First 

Quartilo 

Median 

Third 

OuartHs 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

9 

39. 

40. 

40. 

36. 

45. 

45. 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

9 

4. 

6. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6.5 

3.  Sweaters 

9 

1. 

1. 

2. 

5. 

5. 

2.3 

4.  Slocks 

8 

26. 

28.9 

34.1 

22.5 

28. 

31.9 

5.  Sport  Coots 

12 

4. 

4. 

5. 

3. 

3. 

5.7 

6.  Casual  Coats 

3 

7.  Leather  Coats 

1 

8.  Swim  Wear 

12 

6.5 

13.5 

15. 

10. 

11.5 

13. 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

5* 

1.* 

2.* 

4.* 

2.* 

1.5* 

6.* 

10.  Shorts 

8 

4. 

11.5 

17. 

5. 

12.5 

18. 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

3 

*Simple  range  showing  the  extremes: 

not  enough  stores  reporting  to 

States: 

Washington,  D.  C., 

Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  SouMi 

derive  quartiles. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
sippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Maryland. 

Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missii. 
Oklahoma,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Delawar% 

Zone  3— West  and  Midwest— 27  Stores  Reporting 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stares 

Reporting 

liinA  10K<^ 

I..lw  lOCC _  _ 

First 

Quortile 

Median 

Third 

Quortile 

First 

Quortile 

Median 

Third 

Quortile 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

21 

34.5 

44.7 

60. 

35. 

44.2 

64. 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

20 

.5 

6. 

6.9 

2. 

5.1 

8. 

3.  Sweaters 

22 

3. 

5. 

6. 

4. 

8. 

11.5 

4.  Slacks 

27 

6. 

32.9 

48. 

6. 

29.1 

49.9 

5.  Sport  Coats 

26 

5. 

6.8 

10.6 

2.6 

3. 

9.4 

6.  Casual  Coats 

18 

3. 

3.5 

8.6 

1. 

1. 

3.5 

7.  Leather  Coats 

1 

8.  Swim  Wear 

25 

3.3 

7. 

8.2 

4. 

8. 

10.8 

9.  jackets— Outerwear 

24 

2.6 

4. 

4.9 

1. 

1.4 

3.2 

10.  Shorts 

18 

2. 

6. 

7. 

2.3 

7.2 

8. 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

10 

1. 

3. 

3. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 

Iowa,  North 

Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 

Kansas,  Montana, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada. 

Zone  4— Pacific  Coast— 10  Stores  Reporting 

liiriA 

l.■K. 

Third 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Quortile 

Median 

Quartilo 

Quortile 

Median 

Quortile 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

10 

36.5 

44.8 

70. 

33.7 

38.4 

60. 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

7 

2.4 

5.1 

5.1 

3. 

4.5 

4.5 

3.  Sweaters 

10 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

9. 

9. 

9. 

4.  Slacks 

10 

15. 

23.5 

33.5 

17. 

26.8 

36. 

5.  Sport  Coats 

7 

6. 

11.5 

11.5 

8. 

11.3 

14. 

6.  Casual  Coats 

5* 

1.3* 

1.4* 

1.4* 

1.5* 

1.5* 

1.4* 

7.  Leather  Coats 

2 

8.  Swim  Wear 

10 

6. 

6.8 

7.5 

6. 

7.6 

10. 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

7 

2.1 

2.1 

3. 

3. 

13.8 

13.8 

10.  Shorts  2  ...  ... 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims)  0  ...  ... 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 

*Simple  range  showing  the  extremes;  rtot  enough  stores  reporting  to  derive  quartiles. 
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The  foundation  that  makes  the 
fashion  lovely  —  and  wearable. 
Warner's  illustrates  the  point  in 
this  sketch  of  high  fashion  crea¬ 
tions  from  Lavin  (left)  and  de 
Givenchy  (right). 


How  Fashion  Builds  Sales 
in  the  Corset  Department 


Corset  buyers  in  the  market  this  month  find  the 
fashion  story  more  important  than  ever.  The 
trend  to  the  pretty  under-ensemble  is  growings 
and  the  coordination  of  foundations  ivith  ready- 
to-wear  silhouettes  is  very  specific. 


IVO  doubt  about  it,  the  corset  de- 

'  partment’s  fashion  story  grows  in 
importance  each  year,  and  each  .year 
the  department  store  stands  to  gain 
more  in  volume  and  prestige  by  tell¬ 
ing  that  story  effectively.  From  being 
simply  a  means  to  coax  the  customer's 
figure  into  the  planes  and  curves  re¬ 
quired  by  outer  fashions,  the  founda¬ 
tion  garment  has  evolved  into  an  arti¬ 
cle  pretty  enough  to  be  bought  for  its 
own  looks. 

Increasingly,  the  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  is  related  to  trends  in  outerwear 
from  the  standpoint  of  color  and  pat¬ 
tern,  as  well  as  silhouette.  High  fashion 
outerwear  colors  turn  up  in  founda¬ 
tions;  so  do  touches  in  color  and  trim 
that  relate  even  moderately  priced 
foundations  to  trends  in  lingerie  and 
outerwear.  Whether  or  not  the-  cus¬ 
tomer  shops  with  a  copy  of  Vogue  in 


her  hand,  the  fact  is  that  she  shows  an 
ever-strengthening  tendency  to  want 
everything  she  puts  on,  from  the  skin 
out,  to  go  nicely  with  everything  else 
she  is  wearing  that  day. 

Color  Is  Fashion 
Only  a  few  seasons  ago,  the  only 
interesting  colors  in  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  were  those  in  window  pieces, 
dyed  specially  for  some  daring  corset 
buyer  who  planned  to  elbow  her  w’ay 
into  ready-to-wear  windows  by  tying 
in  with  a  featured  dress  color.  Today, 
even  a  corset  buyer  with  no  sense  of 
adventure  finds  color  in  her  regular 
lines,  and  not  just  for  window  use. 
Color  is  selling.  Customers  from  the 
better  dress  department  are  choosing 
brown  and  ^cru  all-in-ones  to  wear 
under  their  new  browns;  teenagers  are 
letting  their  passion  for  plaids  express 


itself  in  Black  Watch  girdles  and  bras; 
even  the  most  conservative  middle  in¬ 
come  customers  are  delightedly  buy¬ 
ing  girdles  and  bras  whose  embroid¬ 
ered  decorations  match  those  on  their 
slips.  And  some  wealthier  customers 
are  buying  pure  silk  foundations  at 
$89.50  each,  because  the  magnificence 
of  the  fabric  corresponds  so  beautiful¬ 
ly  to  the  elegance  and  opulence  of  this 
season’s  formal  clothes. 

The  corset  buyer’s  problem  now  is 
to  learn  how  to  present  fashion  colors, 
and,  in  cases  where  the  foundations  are 
correlated  with  lingerie  lines,  how  to 
build  up  the  sale  by  calling  attention 
to  the  relationship. 

The  problem  is  a  familiar  one  to 
outerwear  departments.  A  sportswear 
buyer,  for  instance,  with  dyed-to-match 
sweaters  and  skirts  will  show  them  to¬ 
gether;  a  blouse  buyer  who  stocks  a 
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classic  number  in  a  dozen  different 
colors  will  put  the  whole  dozen  in 
plain  sight.  The  customer’s  buying 
impulse  is  whetted  by  such  displays, 
these  departments  have  proved  re- 
|)eatedly. 


Open  Display 

In  the  corset  department,  however, 
where  salon  tyjje  arrangements  pre¬ 
vail,  the  customer  seldom  sees  anything 
but  a  tew  samples  under  glass,  a  tew 
clearance  numbers  slopped  on  a  mark¬ 
down  table,  and  an  uninspiring  line¬ 
up  ot  discreetly  opaque  stock  drawers 
and  boxes.  The  showing  ot  the  new, 
and  the  suggesting  ot  the  related  item, 
are  lett  almost  entirely  to  the  sales¬ 
person.  The  very  idea  ot  showing 
toundation  garments  on  racks,  like 
dresses  or  skirts,  is  resisted  by  many 
buyers  tor  tear  that  it  will  break  down 
the  service  aspects  ot  the  department. 
Or  perhaps  they  resist  it  because  they 
don’t  realize  that  the  merchandise  has 
become  pretty  enough  to  awaken  buy¬ 
ing  impulses. 

The  experience  ot  two  Chicago 
stores  recently  demonstrated  that  an 
open  display  ot  corset  merchandise  can 
stimulate  sales  without  in  any  way  im¬ 
pairing  the  fitting  service;  one  ot  them 
also  demonstrated  unwittingly  that 
without  related-item  displays  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  carrying  matched 
items.  Both  w’ere  teaturing  Sacony 
bras  and  girdles  in  numbers  that  tied 
in  with  lingerie  through  styling  and 
decorative  motit. 
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I  best*  two  advertisements  arc  from 


a  series  puldisht 
by  Abraham  R:  Straus.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  this  past  f  il 
Thev  did  a  thorough  job  of  providing  customers  vi- 
motivation  for  a  business-like  buying  trip  to  the  .\.St 
torset  department.  Taking  the  “slim  sheath  silhouelti 
as  its  theme,  the  series  explained  how  every  fiffi 


Showing  the  Merchandise 

One,  a  specialty  shop,  clipped  select¬ 
ed  girdles,  bras  and  slips  to  skirt  hang¬ 
ers  and  put  the  assortment  out  on  a 
pipe  rack.  Customers  flocked  to  the 
rack,  chose  the  styles  they  liked,  and 
then  turned  to  salespeople  for  fitting 
and  service.  The  other,  a  department 
store,  started  out  by  displaying  the 
bras,  girdles,  and  slips,  each  in  their 
ow’n  section,  relying  on  salespeople  to 
point  out  that  match-ups  were  avail¬ 
able.  Results  were  considerably  less 
than  brilliant.  Later,  a  table  was  set  up 
on  the  border  line  between  corset  and 
lingerie  departments.  On  it,  the  com¬ 
plete  matched  sets  were  shown.  Sales 
immediately  took  a  long  leap  ahead, 
and  the  corset  department  alone  sold 


hold  much  more  in  the  same  space:  it 
can  be  used  to  feature  related  items  or 
to  show  the  whole  range  of  colors  and 
styles  in  a  specific  item.  Above  all, 
now  that  the  garments  themselves  are 


more  than  30  jtieces  the  first  day  the 
display  was  in  place. 

It  didn’t  seem  to  matter  in  either 
store  that  the  customer  had  to  go  to 
two  departments  to  complete  her  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  set.  The  imjxirtant  ele¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  to  show  her  that 
such  sets  were  made  and  that  she  could 
assemble  her  own  in  the  store. 


Using  the  Rack 

Even  when  it  is  not  a  question  of 
match-ups,  but  simply  one  of  showing 
the  customer  pretty  new  items  in  stcKk, 
the  pipe  rack  has  much  to  recommend 
it  as  a  supplement  to  the  department’s 
present  display  facilities.  .As  compared 
with  the  torso  or  bust  form  that  is  the 
department’s  standby,  the  rack  can 


Shaping  the  Silhouette 

I'he  prettiness  of  the  current  sea¬ 
son’s  foundation  garments,  however, 
should  not  create  the  impression  that 
the  function  of  corsetry  is  any  less  im¬ 
portant  in  the  fashion  picture  than  it 
was.  From  the  standpoint  of  making 
it  possible  for  customers  to  wear  the 


V 


would  find  it  not  only  wearable  but  flattering,  given 
the  proper  foundation.  The  tie-in  %vith  ready-to-wear 
was  very  specific.  Each  ad  showed  a  dress  from  stock, 
and  slim  dresses  were  borrowed  from  the  various  ready- 
to-wear  sections  and  displayed  in  the  corset  depart- 
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series  of  atls  whose  purpose  was  to  re¬ 
assure  the  woman  with  doubts  about 
her  figure. 

(ieneral  format  of  each  .\&:S  ad  was 
a  large  sketch  of  an  actual  dress  from 
the  store’s  own  ready-to-wear  stock. 
.Surrounding  it,  smaller  sketches  illus¬ 
trated  individual  foundation  garments 
from  various  makers,  and  copy  ex¬ 
plained  their  achievements.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  corset  department  itself 
showed  sheath  dresses  Ijorrowed  from 
readv-to-wear  stock. 


interesting  new  outerwear  styles,  the 
iotmdation  was  never  more  essential. 

Easy  and  fluid  as  the  current  ready- 
to-wear  fashions  seem,  they  make  no 
cotnpromise  with  the  little  bulges  that 
were  masked  in  previous  seasons  by 
waist  cinchers  atid  full  petticoats.  So 
inijmrtant  has  the  snux>th  perfection 
of  line  become,  in  fact,  that  this  sum¬ 
mer  saw  three  of  the  top  I’aris  couturi¬ 
ers  designing  foundations  as  well  as 
clothes— Fath  and  Givenchy,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Dior. 

Current  problem  of  many  women 
is  how  to  wear  the  sheath,  a  fashion 
that  grows  very  appealing  when 
women  w'eary  of  fluffed-out,  juniorish 
skirts.  To  that  problem,  .\braham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn,  recently  devoted  a 


k^ever, 
i  that 


Tie-In  with  Dress 

The  device  of  using  a  dress  in  a  cor¬ 
set  display,  or  a  foundation  garment 
in  a  dress  or  suit  display,  is  a  familiar 
one  and  an  effective  one  but  one  that 


is  often  overlooked.  Even  without 
l)enefit  of  color  or  design  tie-ins,  foun¬ 
dations  and  ready-to-wear  belong  to¬ 
gether.  When  a  woman  sees  a  new 
outerwear  fashion,  one  of  the  first 
(juestions  to  pop  into  her  head  is  “Gan 
I  wear  it?"  foundation  garment  in 
the  ad  or  window’  gives  her  the  answer 
—that  she  can.  if  she  will  use  some  of 
the  corset  department’s  magic. 

(lonversely,  it  is  to  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment’s  advantage  to  get  some  new, 
smart  outerwear  into  its  ads  and  dis¬ 
plays.  The  lines  of  each  new  season’s 
clothes  are  the  best  jxrssible  answer  to 
a  woman’s  unspoken  cjuestion  as  to 
w’hy  she  shoidd  spend  money  for  yet 
another  foundation  garment  when  she 
can  still  wring  some  w’ear  from  those 
she  has  at  home.  The  old  ones  may 
have  wear  left  in  them,  but  they  don’t 
always  have  the  lines  the  new  clothes 
demand. 


FOR  MAIN  FLOOR 
MERCHANDISERS 

There  are  merchandising  ses¬ 
sions  scheduled  for  every  day  of 
the  XR1X;A  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  fanuary  9-12,  every  one  of 
them  concerned  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  w’ith  the  fashion  business. 
.'\nd  on  Tuesday,  January  10  at 
9:30,  an  especially  not -to-be - 
missed  session  w’ill  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  merchandising  of 
small  wares  and  accessories.  Here 
is  the  program  line-up: 

Impact  of  Stretch  on  Hosiery 
Volume 

CiiARLfs  E.  McCLvrthy,  Chad- 
boiirn-Ciotham  .Sales  Corp. 
Promotion  and  Profit  Potential 
of  Small  Main  Floor  Departments 
L.  C;.  Oroan,  The  Broadway 
Department  Stores 
Undeveloped  Potentials  in  the 
Stationery  Department 

William  f.  Pilat,  The  Rust 
CTaft  Institute 

“Fofia":  Grass  Roots  Merchan¬ 
dising  in  Handbags 

.Marshall  Gordon,  L.  L. 
Stearns  8c  Sons 
The  S64,000  Answer 
George  Abrams,  Revlon 
Products  Corp. 
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Some  Ways  to  Develop 

Better  Retail  Personnel  {Continued  from  page  20) 


analysis  of  their  duties.  They 
were  not  given  objectives  and 
goals. 

(5)  They  did  not  like  being  told  how 
lucky  they  were  to  have  been 
given  such  a  wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  for  their  company. 
They  thought  that  perhaps  the 
company  was  also  lucky  to  have 
them  work  long  hours  and  much 
overtime. 

(6)  Often  they  did  not  like  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  frustration  and  insecurity 
which  is  so  often  present  in  retail 
employment  and  they  thought 
that  the  feeling  hindered  retail 
personnel  development.  Some  of 
the  p>eople  interviewed  had  left 
their  jobs  because  of  the  feeling. 

Wasted  Brain  Power.  Work  itself  falls 
into  two  major  categories:  routine  or 
repetitive  work  and  thinking  or  cre¬ 
ative  work. 

Most  retail  jobs  have  some  of  each 
type  connected  with  their  complete 
performance.  This  employment  factor 
creates  some  dissatisfaction  among 
line  workers  as  well  as  junior  and  ma¬ 
jor  executives.  Some  workers  like  rou¬ 
tine  jobs  and  some  like  creative  work. 
Some  workers  like  both  types  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees. 

When  a  job  contains  a  goodly 
amount  of  routine  and  creative  work 
the  busy  person  charged  with  the  per¬ 
formance  often  does  that  part  which 
he  enjoys  and  neglects  the  remainder. 
The  excuse  for  not  completing  jobs  on 
time  is  that  the  worker  has  too  much 
work  to  do.  Research  can  determine 
if  the  charge  is  true,  and  it  may  be 
true.  The  problem  is  most  often 
found  among  busy  retail  executives. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  give 
the  routine  part  of  the  executive’s  job 
to  a  capable  routine  worker.  Delegate 
it  under  the  supervision  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  allow  the  executive  to  do  cre¬ 
ative  work  and  coordinate  his  total 
responsibilities.  If  he  can’t  allocate 
work  to  co-workers  he  should  be 
trained  to  do  it.  The  decision  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  appointment  of 
an  assistant  for  the  executive.  There 


are  many  workers  in  retailing  without 
enough  work  to  do  who  would  feel 
flattered  if  they  were  allowed  to  help 
a  busy  executive.  We  are  referring  to 
sales  poople,  office  workers,  service 
people  or  junior  executives.  Unless 
we  allocate  the  many  jobs  to  them 
which  are  never  done  on  time  we  are 
wasting  brain  power  and  work  ability. 

One  Store's  Talent  Hunt.  More  p>eople 
never  go  to  college  who  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  than  graduate  from  our  education¬ 
al  institutions.  They  are  employed  in 
every  business  organization.  They 
must  be  found  and  develop>ed.  One 
method  for  discovering  hidden  talent 
is  to  assign  these  unfinished  tasks  to 
willing  workers. 

Another  method  is  illustrated  by  a 
medium  sized  department  store  which 
started  an  executive  training  class. 
When  the  company  was  very  small  it 
was  easy  for  the  executives  to  choose 
co-workers  for  the  training  program. 
As  the  store  grew  larger  the  manage¬ 
ment  knew  the  co-workers  less  inti¬ 
mately  but  they  were  certain  there  was 
latent  ability  in  the  p>ersonnei  force. 
However,  when  buyers  and  middle 
rank  executives  chose  the  people  to  be 
trained  they  recommended  the  folks 
they  liked.  The  failure  rate  of  the 
trainees  was  too  great. 

The  problem  of  trainee  selection 
was  solved  when  the  management 
decided  to  conduct  two  training  pro¬ 
grams.  Any  employee  who  volunteered 
and  who  w'ould  come  early  or  remain 
late  was  allowed  to  attend  a  ten-week 
junior  executive  training  course.  From 
the  ten-week  training  group  the  man¬ 
agement  chose  a  limited  number  to 
continue  a  more  advanced  36-week 
training  program  while  working  on  a 
regular  job. 

The  teachers  for  the  second  course 
were  the  top  executives  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  They  taught  their  specialties  and 
were  cautioned  that  the  president  was 
the  only  man  privileged  to  talk  about 
total  store  policy.  They  were  given 
outlines  for  their  lectures  and  retail 
store  case  histories,  if  they  were  not 
capable  of  developing  their  own  teach¬ 


ing  material. 

If  the  top  executives  could  not  teack 
they  were  given  training  on  how  to 
impart  knowledge.  Perhaps  the  great-  j 
est  benefit  to  the  company  was  that 
all  major  executives  had  to  study  then 
jobs  and  discover  why  they  believed  in 
their  policies  and  decisions.  vice 
president  was  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

How  It  Worked.  A  successful  buyer 
from  this  retail  store  was  interviewed 
recently.  He  was  asked  if  he  would 
recommend  retailing  to  college  grad¬ 
uates  and  his  reply  was,  definitely  yei 
He  was  asked  why  he  liked  his  job 
when  he  first  started  in  the  store.  He 
said  he  was  lucky  to  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  a  division  where  the  boss  was 
a  good  teacher  and  a  sympathetic 
listener.  The  trainee  was  a  college 
graduate  and  the  boss  had  hardly  fin¬ 
ished  high  school.  The  trainee  was  F 
asked  how  long  it  took  him  to  become 
a  buyer.  The  answer  was  18  months  • 
but  he  thought  six  additional  months' 
training  would  have  been  better  for 
him.  He  gave  credit  to  his  boss,  the 
merchandise  manager,  for  helping  him 
through  his  trial  period. 

This  man  today  is  buying  for  three 
departments.  He  was  not  a  specially 
brilliant  trainee  but  he  did  have  a  * 
pleasing  personality.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  man’s  story  is— move 
trainees  along  as  fast  as  they  develop 
ability.  Give  them  more  work  to  do 
as  fast  as  they  can  absorb  it.  Give  them 
a  specific  job  and  tell  them  how  to  • 
measure  their  performance.  Finally, 
have  in  your  organization  some  bosses 
who  are  good  trainers  and  assign  all  : 
trainees  to  their  divisions. 

Transfer  the  trainees  when  they  are 
ready  for  advancement.  If  immediate 
advancement  is  not  practical  give 
them  research  jobs  to  do  in  addition 
to  a  normal  amount  of  other  work  to 
keep  their  brains  occupied.  Use  them 
to  discover  the  true  facts  about  un¬ 
solved  problems.  There  are  plenty  of 
troublesome  problems  in  any  retail 
organization.  The  money  spent  on 
retail  personnel  development  can  be 
saved  many  times  through  increased 
productivity  of  workers  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  accomplishes  its  purpose. 

And  remember— the  job  is  never  fin¬ 
ished;  it  must  go  on  all  the  time. 
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STORES 


-4 


NRDGA's  45th  Convention  {Contnnu'd  from  page  10) 


yiHiniiii  0,  presiilc-iit  of  Kaufmann 
DfpartiiKiii  Stores  and  vice  president 
of  the  Mav  Department  Stores  Com- 
|)any.  will  1*^  chairman  of  the  session. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10.  “Downtown-Sick 
or  Healthv?”  will  Ite  the  subject  of  a 
general  session  on  Tuesday  at  0:S0 
\.  M.  I'll  is  is  a  joint  session  of  the 
NRIMiA  and  the  American  Retail  As¬ 
sociation  I  xecutives.  NRDfiA  presi¬ 
dent  Philip  M.  Talbott  and  ARAE 
president  |ohn  C.  Messer  will  be  co- 
chairmen.  Mayor  Robert  F.  Warner 
of  New  York  will  deliver  the  opening 
address;  the  other  speakers,  all  with 
success  Stories  on  one  phase  or  another 
of  downtown  ilevelopment,  will  be; 

[oseph  Ross,  president  of  Daniels  X: 
Fisher,  Denver;  Joyce  .Swan,  general 
managei  and  vice  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune;  Randall 
Cooper,  president  of  the  State  Street 
Council,  C.hicago;  Arthur  Rubloff, 
developer  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  pro¬ 
ject,  Chicago;  .Alan  Wells,  publicity 
direttor  of  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Pittsburgh,  and  W.  G.  .Austin, 
manager  of  The  Merchants  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City. 

Thursday,  Jan.  12.  “The  Full  Shop¬ 
ping  Bag,”  a  session  at  9:30  A.  M.  on 
Thursday,  is  sponsored  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  but  is  of  equal  in¬ 
terest  to  all  retail  executives.  The  pro¬ 
gram: 

“Standards  Sell  Merchandise,”  by 
.Arthur  S.  Johnson,  (hairman  of  the 
Standards  Council  of  the  American 
Standards  .Association;  “When  the 
Hurricane  Strikes,”  by  .Alfred  E.  Dar¬ 
by,  president  of  the  Outlet  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  “Improving  Buyers’ 
Decisions  Through  Marketing  Re- 
seaich,”  by  .Albert  J.  Wood,  .A.  J. 
\V(jod  8:  Co.;  “What  We  Need  to  Do,” 
by  .Morey  Sostrin,  president  of  Younk- 
er’s;  and  “Practical  .Application  of 
Motivational  Techniques  to  Retail¬ 
ing,”  by  Ernest  Dichter,  president  of 
the  Institute  for  Motivational  Re- 
seardi. 

The  Honorable  Howard  Pyle,  dep¬ 
uty  assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
bnited  States  and  former  Governor  of 
Arizona,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the 
bampiet  on  Thursday  evening  with 


wliic  It  the  convention  closes.  Except  for 
the  formal  introduction  of  NRDGA’s 
newly  elected  officers  for  1956-1957, 
the  rest  of  the  evening  will  be  devoted 
to  an  entertainment  program  featur¬ 
ing  R(^A  television  stars. 

Traffic  Management 

Monday,  Jan.  9.  There  will  be  an 
open  meeting  of  the  NRDGA  Trans¬ 
portation  (Committee  in  two  sessions, 
on  Monday  at  10  .A.  M.  and  again  at 
2  P.  M.  Eugene  H.  Wabler,  chairman 
of  the  (ommittee  and  traffic  manager 
of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  will  preside. 

Personnel  Group 

Monday,  Jan.  9.  At  2:30  P.  M.  on 
Monday,  the  Personnel  Group  will 
hold  its  first  session.  The  theme: 
“Promoting  Individual  Effectiveness”: 
the  (hairman,  Harry  Hogan,  person¬ 
nel  director.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany.  Dr.  Harry  Levinson  of  The 
.Menninger  Foundation  and  Willard 
.A.  Pleuthner,  vice  president  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  will  speak. 
Mr.  Pleuthner  will  describe,  and  get  a 
12-retailer  panel  to  demonstrate,  a 
technique  railed  “brainstorming.” 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10.  At  8:15  A.  M.  the 
Personnel  (iroup  will  meet  for  an  in¬ 
formal  “early  bird”  session,  with  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bondeson,  |)ersonnel  director  of 
Flint  8:  Kent,  as  chairman.  .At  9:30, 
the  Group  will  go  into  a  regular  ses- 
sioti  with  the  theme,  “Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Fomorrow.”  Emerson  P.  Schmidt 
of  the  C:h amber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Ibiited  States,  will  speak  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  minimiun  wage;  Leonard  Rovins, 
New  AYjrk  attorney,  on  “The  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  United  Labor  Front,”  and 
John  E.  Damerel,  director  of  Person¬ 
nel  of  the  City  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
new  concepts  in  personnel  administra¬ 
tion.  The  chairman  will  be  Howard 
Heimbach,  personnel  relations  mana¬ 
ger  of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores. 

“Building  Today’s  Executives”  will 
be  the  theme  of  a  joint  session  of 
the  Personnel  and  Store  Management 
Groups  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2:30. 
Here  the  workshop  approach  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  rase  problem  will  be  used,  as  it 


was  at  the  mid-year  convention  on  the 
Harvard  campus.  Milton  P.  Brown, 
associate  professor  of  business  admini¬ 
stration  at  Harvard,  will  speak  on  the 
application  of  this  method  to  leader¬ 
ship  training.  Co-chairmen  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  David  E.  Babcock,  vice 
president  and  personnel  director  of 
the  Dayton  Company,  and  chairman 
of  the  Personnel  Group;  and  Fhomas 
P.  Liston,  vice  president  and  store 
manager  of  Mandel  Brothers  and 
(hairman.  Store  Management  Ciroup. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  11.  The  Personnel 
Group  has  another  “early  bird”  meet¬ 
ing  at  8:15,  this  one  devoted  to  lc*gis- 
lation  affecting  employee  relations. 
The  chairman  w’ill  be  Vincent  P. 
Brennan,  director  of  personnel  and 
labor  relations  for  Bloomingdale  Bros. 

.A  Personnel  Group  and  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  session  at  9:30  A.  M. 
(jn  Wednesday  will  see  a  new  film  on 
salesmanship  training  used  by  .Allied 
Stores  Corporation.  Speakers  will  be 
Robert  J.  Doolan  and  Janet  Freeman 
of  .Allied;  Eleanor  H.  Hagstrom  of 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal  and  George 
Port  of  E.  1.  duPont  de  Nemours  8: 
(Company. 

A  session  devoted  wholly  to  Distrib¬ 
utive  Education  and  how  it  can  be 
used  to  aid  store  training  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  2:30. 

Merchandising  Division 

Monday,  Jan.  9.  The  session  on 
branch  stores  takes  place  at  2:30  on 
Monday.  Program  on  page  10. 

At  2:30  on  Monday  is  the  .Accessor¬ 
ies  and  Smallwares  Group’s  session. 
Charles  E.  McCarthy,  vice  president  of 
Chadbourn-Ciotham  Sales  (^orp.  will 
talk  about  stretch  hosiery  and  its  effect 
on  volume.  The  development  of  small 
maiti  floor  departments  is  the  topi(  of 
L.  C.  Organ,  merchandise  managei. 
The  Broadway  Department  Stores; 
and  the  development  of  the  stationery 
department  will  be  discussed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pilat,  president  of  The  Rust 
Craft  Institute  and  the  Russell  \V^ 
Allen  Co.  Marshall  Gordon,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  L.  L.  Stearns  8:  .Sons, 
will  describe  a  phenomenally  success¬ 
ful  system  of  handbag  merchandise. 
.And  “The  $64,000  Answer”— what 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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fisc?—  will  be  the  title  ot  a  s|;eechby 
George  Abrams,  vice  president  of  Rev. 
Ion  Products  Corp.  M.  K.  Katz,  senior 
merchandise  manager,  Gimbcl  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
Group,  will  be  chairman. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10.  The  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  meets  at  9:30  A.  M.  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program: 

“Where  Is  Your  Infants’  Business?", 
by  Sherman  P.  Haight,  president  of 
E-Z  Mills  Co.,  Inc.;  “Your  Shoe  Vol¬ 
ume  Deficiency  Is  Showing!”  by  John 
W.  Morgan,  McGrew  &  Morgan,  Int.; 
“Creating  a  Fashion  Personality,”  by 
Peter  |.  Stelling,  executive  manager 
of  J.  P.  .\llen  &  Co.;  and  a  symposium 
on  sportswear  business  led  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Valentine,  editor  of  Charm. 

Piece  goods  merchandisers  will  meet 
on  l  uestlay  afternoon  at  2:30.  James 
E.  Robison,  president  of  Indian  Head 
Mills  and  Theodore  I.  Felner,  vice 
president  of  Burlington  Industries, 
will  speak.  A  DuPont  team— Charles 
W.  Rutledge,  manager  of  product  in¬ 
formation,  and  Arthur  Wingate,  piece 
goods  merchandising  sjjecialist— will 
offer  a  presentation  of  “Tomorrow's 
Fabrics.”  And  the  Advance  Pattern 
Co.  has  arranged  a  two-way  program, 
covering  (1)  piece  gocxls  fashion  mer¬ 
chandising  and  (2)  the  children’s  mar¬ 
ket.  .\  panel  of  fashion  experts  will 
consist  of  Joseph  Love,  of  Joseph 
Love,  Inc.;  Sylvia  F'ranklin  of  Kay 
Wynn  Dress  Co.;  Jack  Horwitz  of  Hor- 
witz  &  .\ssociates,  and  Virginia  Pope 
of  .Advance  Patterns.  On  the  school 
panel  will  be:  Violet  Gretzmacher, 
supervisor  of  the  Philadelphia  School 
District;  Dr.  Henrietta  Fleck,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  University;  Verna 
Danley,  New  Jersey  state  supervisee  of 
Home  Economics,  and  Kathleen  Rod¬ 
gers,  head  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department,  New  Dorp  High  School. 

William  M.  Yorio,  piece  goods  buy¬ 
er  for  Ciimbel  Brothers,  New  York, 
and  chairman  of  the  Piece  Cioods 
Group,  will  be  chairman. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  11.  The  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division’s  “put  and  take”  ses¬ 
sion  goes  on  at  2:30  on  Wednesdas 
afternoon.  This  is  an  audience-par¬ 
ticipation  event  that  ranges  the  whole 
merchandising  field.  The  audience 
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JAMES  E.  ROftlSON 

"We  Don't  Know  Our  Own  Strength”  is  the 
theme  that  the  president  of  Indian  Head 
Mills  will  expound  at  the  piece  goods  session 
of  the  Merchandising  Division. 


JOSEPH  ROSS 

Daniels  &  Fisher  is  building  not  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  but  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Denver, 
and  the  president  of  the  store  will  talk  on 
the  new  look  of  central  city  retailing. 


ARTHUR  RUBIOFF 

.■\t  the  NRDO.-V-.AR.-XF,  session  on  downt«)wn 
development,  the  creator  of  the  great  Fort 
l)earlK>rn  project  in  Ohicago  will  descrit)e 
his  concept  of  the  healthy  city  of  the  future. 


WILLIAM  J.  PILAT 

The  president  of  the  Russell  W.  Allen  Co. 
will  present  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  stationery  department  business,  haseil 
on  findings  of  the  Rust  Craft  Institute  and 
covering  all  the  <lepartmeiii's  merchandise. 


SIDNEY  S.  ROSENZWEIG 

I'he  vice  president  of  the  Mutual  Buying 
.Syndicate  and  chairman  of  the  .Men’s  and 
Boys'  Wear  Group  will  chairman  the  Group's 
ses.sion.  Theme:  "We’re  Going  to  Town!’’ 


WILLARD  A.  PLEUTHNER 

Will  describe  at  a  Personnel  Group  session 
a  new  technique  developed  by  the  Creative 
Flducation  Foundation  to  stimulate  imagina¬ 
tive  thinking  at  every  job  level. 


JULIAN  TRIVERS 

Davison-Paxon’s  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales  promotion  will  Ire  a  menilrer  of  the  panel 
at  the  session  on  the  merchandising,  opera¬ 
tion  and  promotion  of  branch  .stores. 


CHARLES  E.  MCCARTHY 

What  "stretch”  has  done  and  will  do  to 
hosiery  volume  will  be  descrilred  by  the  vice 
president  of  Chadbourn-Gotham  Sales  C:orp. 
at  the  .-Xccessories  and  Smallwares  session. 


M.  K.  KATZ 

Senior  merchandise  manager  for  (.imbel  Bros., 
New  York,  and  chairman  of  the  NRDG.Y  Ac¬ 
cessories  and  Smallwares  Group,  w  ill  preside  at 
a  session  on  street  floor  merchandising. 


JOSEPH  LOVE 

I  he  president  of  the  well  known  fashion  re¬ 
source  yvill  be  a  panel  memtrer  for  the  .Ydvance 
Pattern  Co.’s  presentation  of  market  |M)ten 
tials  at  the  piece  gtK>ds  .session. 
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will  b«  divided  into  12  groups,  each 
with  a  di'.tussion  leader.  Each  group 
will  talk  '>\er  an  assigned  question  for 
15  miiiiitLs:  then  the  leader  will  re¬ 
port  their  conclusions.  The  12  ques¬ 
tions  are  being  selected  now  by  a  mail 
poll  ol  the  Division.  David  Bluthen- 
thal,  vice  president  of  The  Cius  Blass 
Co.,  will  be  chairman. 

Thursday,  Jan.  12.  1  he  merchandis¬ 
ing  Dici'ion's  general  session  on  the 
theme  ‘  The  Full  Shopping  Bag,” 
>cheduled  lor  9:30  M.  is  described 
on  page  13. 

“U'e’ie  Cioing  to  Town!”  is  the 
banner  under  which  the  merchandis¬ 
ers  ot  men's  and  boys’  wear  will  assem¬ 
ble  for  their  session  at  9;,3()  .M.  on 

Thursday.  The  s|>eakers  will  be:  .\1- 
vin  .\ustin,  executive  director  of  the 
Father’s  Day  Council;  Syrl  Orbach, 
S.  Orbach  Co.,  and  Willard  W. 
Cole,  president  of  Lytton’s  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  .\merican  Institute 
for  .Men's  and  Boys’  Wear.  Sports 
Illustrated  will  present  a  sportswear 
fashion  show. 


Credit  Management  Division 

Tuesday,  Jon.  10.  Starting  at  8:15 
.\.  .M.,  the  Credit  .Management  Divis¬ 
ion  has  one  full  day  of  meetings.  The 
“early  bird”  session  will  be  a  smaller 
store  problem  clinic,  with  Ray  John¬ 
son,  credit  manager  of  the  Boston 
Store,  Fort  Dcxlge,  Iowa,  presiding. 

.\t  9:30,  the  Division  liegins  a  ses¬ 
sion  on  revolving  credit,  continuous 
budget  and  other  technicpies.  The 
speakers:  (ieorge  S.  Watkins,  .Martin's, 
Brooklyn,  \.  V.  and  Guenter  Borg, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  with  a 
panel  consisting  of  James  .M.  .Malloy, 
.\braham  It  Straus;  Dean  .\shby.  The 
Fair,  Fort  Worth,  and  Richard  West- 
in,  John  W'anamaker,  Philadelphia. 
The  chairman  will  be  Raymond  H. 
Bulte  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller. 

1  he  afterncK)!!  session  on  credit, 
with  the  theme,  “Credit  in  Today’s 
Economy,”  will  have  as  the  featured 
speaker,  .\.  W’ilbert  Zelomek,  presi¬ 
dent,  International  Statistical  Bureau, 
and  Professor  of  .Marketing,  I'niversi- 
ty  of  Virginia.  Speaking  on  the  panel 


are  Edward  F.  Fiiggins,  general  credit 
manager,  .\llied  Stores;  Kenneth  C. 
Richmond,  vice  president  and  treasur¬ 
er,  .Abraham  8c  Straus;  Myron  Silbert, 
vice  president.  Federated  Department 
■Stores,  and  Ralph  Young,  director. 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
Federal  Reserve  System.  B.  C.  Gilbert, 
of  L.  S.  G(kx1  8c  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
Division,  will  preside. 

Smaller  Stores 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10.  The  program  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  begins,  with 
a  session  devoted  to  credit  business 
and  expense  tenter  accounting,  at  2:30 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  sjieakers 
at  this  first  session  will  be:  Thomas  VV'. 
VV’iseman,  The  Clhas.  P.  Wiseman  Co., 
Lancaster,  Ohio;  H.  R.  Scull,  E.  H. 
Scull  Co.;  David  Braunstein,  Braun- 
tein’s,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  and  Bernard 
Siegfried,  The  Bee  Hive,  Patchogue, 
N.  Cihairman  will  be  Clark  Simon 
of  the  D.  J.  Cole  Co.,  Billings,  Mont., 
vice  chairman  of  the  Division. 

{Continued  on  next  p«ge) 
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An  evening  session  starts  with  din¬ 
ner  at  6:30.  An  inspirational  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
McFarland,  educational  consultant  to 
General  Motors  Corp.  Then  comes 
the  popular  “Ideas  That  Have  Paid 
Off”  presentation,  the  panel  this  year 
consisting  of:  Joseph  E.  Chastain, 
Lintz  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Dallas;  Jay 
Levy,  J.  M.  Towne  &:  C^o.,  Caldwell, 
N.  V.;  Waller  Gates,  W^ilson’s,  luc., 
Greenfield,  Mass.;  H.  W.  Proffitt,  Prof¬ 
fitt’s  Stores,  Inc.,  .Athens,  Tenn.,  and 
Samuel  E.  Perskey,  Fuller’s,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Stuart  W.  Cleaveland,  of  the 
W.  W.  Mertz  Company,  Torrington, 
Conn.,  chairman  of  the  Division,  will 
preside. 


Thursday,  Jan.  12.  The  Smaller  Stores 
Division  meets  again  on  Thursday  at 
2:30  P.  M.,  this  time  for  a  session  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  sales  promotion.  Ted 
Jacobs,  of  Ted  Jacobs,  Inc.,  I.orain, 
Ohio;  Joel  Labovitz  of  Maurice’s,  Du¬ 
luth;  Clarence  A.  Bartlett  of  A.  G. 
Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  How¬ 
ard  P.  Abrahams,  promotion  consult¬ 
ant,  will  be  the  speakers.  The  chair- 


AITERWIOMS.. 

AT  A  PROflTl 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  ar«  just  a  f«w  of  tha  many  ail* 

vantogat  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  oc- 
curataly  maaiwra  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  workar*  singly 
and  a*  a  group. 

3.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  araas  can  ba  pin- 
pointad  and  causas  aliminatad. 

3.  Incantiva  Systams,  to  stimu- 
lato  production  and  roduco 
lost  motion  and  wasta. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  altarotion 
chorgos,  to  Rttar*  con  bo  put 
on  a  firm  "ono-prico"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  She.ridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
(Dgewater  4-5112 


man  will  be  Frederic  W.  Diesroth,  of 
P.  Diesroth’s  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Controllers’  Congress 

Wednesday,  Jan.  11.  Controllers  have 
a  two-session  program  planned  for 
VV’ednesday.  The  first  meeting,  at  9:30 
A.  M.,  has  this  theme:  “Organization- 
itis— The  Chronic  Illness  in  Retail¬ 
ing.”  The  speakers  will  be  DeFord 
Mills  of  Cresap,  McCormick  &:  Paget; 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager.  Miller  k  Rhoads, 
Richmond,  and  W.  L.  Smith,  general 
manager  of  The  John  Gerber  Co. 
Presiding  will  be  Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter, 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  Peck  & 
Peck  and  chairman  of  the  Congress. 

Meeting  again  at  2:30  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  controllers  will  turn  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  net  profit  vs.  contribution 
plan  accounting.  The  speakers  will  be 
Laurence  Mallinckrodt,  president, 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort,  Barney;  Rich¬ 
ard  McEwen,  controller,  McCurdy’s; 
Howard  Davis,  controller,  Jordan 
Marsh,  and  W.  Earl  Miller,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Thursday,  Jan.  12.  The  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  the  Store  Management 
Group  will  meet  together  for  a  session 
on  expense  reduction  on  Thursday  at 
9:30  A.  M.  Leonard  Hobert,  control¬ 
ler  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  and 
Laurence  B.  Wallace,  store  manager 
of  Forbes  &  Wallace,  will  describe 
their  experience  with  production  unit 
accounting. 

A  presentation  of  expense-saving 
ideas  submitted  by  members  of  both 
groups  will  follow.  Edward  Cagle, 
controller  of  Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co., 
will  be  the  chairman. 

Store  Management 

Monday,  Jan.  9.  Store  managers  take 
part  in  the  program  of  the  branch 
store  session  on  Monday  at  2:30.  Pro¬ 
gram  on  page  10. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  11.  Which  way 
should  department  stores  go— in  the 
direction  of  more  customer  services  or 
less?  Some  suggestions  for  practical 
restrictions  on  service  will  be  present¬ 
ed  by  James  W.  Baker,  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 


Lyle  Purcell,  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
Stine  &  Osborn,  will  talk  on  how  to  use 
research  methods  to  determine  what 
services  are  needed.  Bernard  Rotsky 
of  the  Store  Management  Group  will 
report  some  finding  of  a  survey  of 
current  store  practices  on  services. 
Norris  B.  Brisco,  general  operations 
manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  session. 

“Applying  Engineering  Know-How 
to  Store  Operations”  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  Store  Management  session  at 
2:30  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Find¬ 
ley  Williams  of  Sears  Roebuck  &:  Co. 
will  talk  on  “Engineering  the  Selling 
Area”:  Richard  Elwell  of  Richard 
Elwell  Associates  on  “More  Profits 
from  Better  Handling,”  and  Leonard 
J.  Gerwek  of  the  Grand  Union  Co., 
on  “Super-Market  Techniques  for 
Merchandise  Handling.” 

Thursday,  Jan.  12.  At  9:. 30  A.  M.  the 

Store  Management  Group  meets  with 
the  Controllers’  Congress  for  a  session 
on  expense  control.  Program  is  out¬ 
lined  above. 

Sales  Promotion 

Monday,  Jan.  9.  The  branch  store 
session,  a  joint  project  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  and  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ions  and  the  Store  Management 
Group,  is  at  2:30  on  Monday.  Pro¬ 
gram  on  page  10. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  11.  I'he  Visual 
Merchandising  Group  and  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  meet  at  9:30  A.  M.  to 
see  a  presentation  of  the  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  packaging  story.  Edward  von 
Castelberg,  display  director  of  Bloom- 
ingdale  Bros.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Visual  Merchandising  Group,  will 
preside. 

A  second  promotion  session,  at  2:30 
P.  M.,  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  color 
television.  Frank  Folsom,  president  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
and  Robert  Seidel,  vice  president  of 
RCA,  will  be  the  speakers.  Then  an 
N.  B.  C.  team,  using  a  battery  of  color 
sets,  will  put  on  a  presentation  of  how 
color  T.  V.  can  sell  merchandise. 
Chairman  of  the  session  will  be  Wil¬ 
liam  McLaughlin,  publicity  director 
of  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rochester,  and 
chairman  of  the  Division. 
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ability  of  many  items  sold  at  retail.  He 
asked  dial  the  Treasury  publish  its  rul¬ 
ings  regularly  to  provide  some  guid¬ 
ance  for  retailers  and  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  be  given  more  responsibility 
for  providing  the  retailer  with  infor¬ 
mation  from  which  he  can  determine 
whether  or  not  an  article  is  taxable  at 
retail.  He  recommended  a  simplified 
and  more  equitable  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  excise  tax  audits  and  shortening 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  on  excise 
tax  assessments. 

(Continued  on  next  pnge) 
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th.it  new  salary  regulations  will  administrative  conferences  in  W’ash- 
letl  to  cover  executive  and  ad-  ington  during  the  past  year, 
ativi  employees.  Even  though 

o  not  aflect  retailing  directly.  Taxation.  Ihe  Taxation  Committee 

•ill  in.ike  it  necessary  lor  stores  has  been  concentrating  its  efforts  on 

ew  anil,  if  necessary,  revise  their  getting  better  administration  of  the 

stheilnles  for  junior  executives.  excise  tax  laws.  Its  chairman,  E.  C. 

;mplo)ee  Relations  Committee  Stephenson,  vice  jiresident  of  The  J. 

ongly  advised  such  action,  with-  L.  Hudson  Company,  appeared  before 

lich  stores  appear  to  have  little  a  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommit- 

getting  the  number  of  com-  tee  recently  and  described  some  of  the 

executive  trainees  thev  need.  confusion  that  exists  about  the  tax- 


Our  Washington  Work 

Like  every  other  business  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  retailing  is  regulated  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  activities  of  our  Wash¬ 
ington  office,  under  John  Hazen, 
NRl)G.\’s  vice  president  for  govern¬ 
ment  affairs,  are  constantly  expanding. 

In  his  most  recent  report  to  the 
board  of  directors,  Joseph  W.  Dye, 
president  of  Wolf  Sc  Dessauer  and 
chairman  of  our  Government  Affairs 
Committee,  said: 

"Each  year  it  seems  that  the  huge 
governmental  structure  that  has  been 
created  in  Washington  demands  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  work,  study 
and  concern  for  all  business  men. 
There  was  a  time  when  Congress  re¬ 
mained  in  session  for  only  a  few  weeks 
and  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
ran  just  over  a  half  million.  .As  you 
know.  Congress  was  in  session  until 
August  this  year,  and  last  year  the 
session  ran  331  days.  By  the  same  tok¬ 
en,  the  number  of  E'ederal  employees 
has  not  been  below  two  million  in  13 
years  and  has  risen  above  3.5  million 
in  the  past  decade.  I  mention  these 
figures  because  each  one  presents  a 
growing  threat  to  the  functioning  of 
the  retail  business  in  a  free  economy.” 

1  housands  of  bills  are  introduced 
in  Congress  each  year.  The  Association 
keeps  track  of  those  that  affect  retail 
interests  and  makes  sure  that  retail¬ 
ing’s  position  is  presented  to  the  legis¬ 
lators.  Also,  we  maintain  regular  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Federal  administrative 
agencies.  All  of  the  Association’s  di¬ 
vision  managers  and  many  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  have  appeared  at 
Congressional  committee  hearings  or 


Get  the  facts 

WRITE  for  new  literature 


Class  shelves,  steel  shelves  sloped 
or  level,  pegboard,  glass  binning, 

—  Take  your  choice. 

Versatile  Bulinan  equipment 
can  be  adapted  to  fit  any  variety  of 
merchandise  in  a  twinkling  of  an 
eye  —  to  make  eyes  twinkle.  It’s 
more  interesting,  more  effective,  and 
more  profitable.  Cher  20,000 
installations  in  all  kinds  of  stores 
pros'e  that  the  Bulman  way  is  the 
exciting  way  .  .  .  and  that  it  pays! 


Dept.  S  125 

The  Greatest  Name 
in  Self  Selection 
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BRAND  NEW! 

Merchandising  the 
Smaller  Store 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  compare  your  store's  mer¬ 
chandising  procedures  with  those  used  by  other  stores  of  your 
type  and  volume!  In  addition  to  exclusive  survey  results  and 
write-ups  on  smaller  store  systems,  this  new  manual  contains 
basic  merchandising  information  that  you  can  use  profitably 
in  every  department  of  your  store. 

Chapters  Include: 

Merchandising  Problems  of  Smaller 
Stores 

Theories  Behind  Profitable 
Merchandising 

Analyzing  a  Selling  Department  for 
Greater  Profit 
Departmentization 
Recording  Inventory 
Making  a  Merchandise  Budget- 
Sample  System 
Unit  Control;  Sample  System 
Classification  Dollar  Control; 

Sample  System 

Designed  exclusively  to  help  the  merchant 
whose  annual  volume  is  under  $2  million! 

ORDER  YOUR  COPIES  TODAY! 

Price:  $3.00  to  members  of  NRDGA 

Non-Members:  $6.00 

Unavailable  to  non-members  eligible  to  join  NRDGA 


Leonard  Mongeon,  Manager,  Smaller  Stores  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  W.  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  "MERCHANDISING  THE  SMALLER  STORE." 

Bill  me  ....  (members  only)  Check  enclosed  .... 


Want  Slips;  Basic  Stock  Lists, 

Visual  Control 

How  Much  Control  Is  Needed? 

The  Buying  Function 
The  Buyer's  Duties  in  a  Smaller  Store 
Merchandising  Arithmetic 
Compensating  Buyers  in  the  Smaller 
Store;  Sample  Systems 
Aids  to  Buying 
Markets;  Vendors 
Merchandising  and  the  Law 
Transportation 


NAME .  STORE  . 

ADDRESS  .  CITY . STATE 

Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  tht 
NRDCiA  has  again  gone  on  itcordas 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  excise  taxa¬ 
tion,  whether  at  the  manufacturer’s  or 
the  retailer’s  level.  That  means  we 
will  continue  our  fight  against  the 
NAM-sponsored  program  of  a  univer¬ 
sal  Federal  sales  tax  to  he  collected 
at  the  manufacturer  level. 


The  Kennedy  Bill.  Early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  hearings  will  be 
held  on  a  hill  to  amend  the  Federal 
lobbying  registration  law.  This  legis¬ 
lation  was  introduced  last  }une  bs 
Senator  Kennedy  of  .\fassacluisetts. 
It  is  restrictive  and  burdensome  and 
would  seriously  impair  the  freedom 
of  our  individual  members  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  on  legislative  issues.  We  will 
oppose  it,  of  course,  and  ask  our  mem¬ 
bers  individually  to  oppose  it. 
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Goods  from  Abroad.  Last  .\pril,  our 
fiovernment  Affairs  Committee  made 
two  proposals  to  the  foreign  trade  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
(I)  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
appoint  an  international  committee  o( 
retailers  to  work  at  clearing  up  the 
bottlenecks  and  uncertainties  that 
now  exist  in  the  importing  situation; 
and  (2)  'Fhat  an  international  mer¬ 
chandise  mart,  designated  a  “free 
zone,”  be  established  in  downtown 
New  ^'ork.  Both  proposals  were  aimed 
at  encouraging  and  simplifying  the 
importation  of  foreign  merchandise, 
especially  handcraft  goods  of  types 
that  are  not  available  in  the  I’.  S. 
market. 

Both  ideas  were  received  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  immediate  outcome  of 
the  first  was  that  Joseph  \V.  Dye  and 
Wade  McCargo,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  attend¬ 
ed  European  trade  fairs  last  summer 
and  advised  exhibitors  there  on  the 
requirements  of  the  .American  retail 
market.  We  hope  to  see  the  full  two- 
way  committee  idea  in  action  soon. 

The  proposal  for  a  permanent  inter¬ 
national  trade  fair  in  New  York  was 
received  with  equal  approval  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  by  the 
representatives  of  19  foreign  countries. 
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MARCH  OF  DIMES 

JanuanjS  to  3f 
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It  also  aijparently  lilted  ttie  lid  oit  a 
dozen  similar  plans  that  had  been 
brewin>>  in  the  minds  of  real  estate 
nien  ami  exhibition  promoters.  The 
delicate  (piestion  of  how  a  permanent 
project  ol  such  magnitude  is  to  be 
financed  won't  be  settled  cpiickly,  but 
we  believe  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  it  takes  tangible  shape. 

.\long  the  same  lines  of  encourag¬ 
ing  and  simplifying  world  trade,  the 
NRDCi.V  sujiported  the  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  presented  recommendations  on 
customs  simplification  to  the  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee. 


D-E  Appropriation.  As  the  result  of 
an  NRI)G.\  appearance  before  the 
Senate  .Appropriations  Committee, 
Congress  reapportioned  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation  funds  last  spring  to  make  a 
fairer  share  of  the  appropriation 
available  for  Distributive  Education. 


Government  Controls.  The  cpiestion 
of  standby  control  legislation  appears 
to  be  dormant  at  this  time,  although 
recent  reports  of  inflationary  expan¬ 
sion  in  credit  gave  rise  to  some  anxiety 
about  possible  proposals  to  revive  Reg¬ 
ulation  W.  Last  year  the  Ciovernment 
.Affairs  Committee  set  up  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  government  controls,  with 
H.  S.  Blackman  of  the  |.  C.  Penney 
Company  as  chairman.  The  sidrcom- 
mittee  is  being  continued,  to  assure 
instant  action  if  any  move  is  made  to 
set  up  controls. 


Labels  and  Standards 

OEN.\TOR  GOLDW.\TER  of  .\ri- 
zona  introduced  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  the  .Association’s  bill  for 
the  identification  of  textile  fiber  prcxl- 
ucts.  This  was  drafted  by  the  NRDG.A 
Technical  Committee,  headed  by 
Charles  V\^  Dorn  of  the  |.  C.  Penney 
Company.  Its  aim  is  clear  identifica¬ 
tion  of  fibers  in  textile  fiber  products, 
under  a  single  labeling  law  that  would 
replace  the  miscellaneous  legislation 
and  rulings  now  in  effect.  There  are 
some  basic  differences  between  our 
bill  and  the  one  that  was  subsequently 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Your  March  of  Dimes  funds  are  providing  the  care  she  needs.  For 
she  is  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  polio  victims  “bom  too  soon’’— 
before  the  epic  polio  vaccine.  Today,  March  of  Dimes  funds  which 
developed  and  tested  the  vaccine  are  financing  research  to  improve  it. 
But  there  still  are  polio  victims  who  need  help.  And  there  will  be  tens 
of  thousands  more  stricken  before  the  nation  has  its  blanket  of  pro¬ 
tection.  March  of  Dimes  plus  the  hearts  and  hands  of  polio  fighters 
everywhere  must  continue  to  provide  our  main  bulwark  against  polio. 
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BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

A  must  for  successful  store  operation 

You  are  now  preparing  Spring  plans.  Make  sure 
you  are  "in  stock"  by  using  our  basic  stock  lists 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INFANT'S  WEAR  —  Revised  and  enlarged,  this  is 
a  complete  list,  by  items,  of  the  staples  you  should  carry  in  this  important 
department.  Available  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  50  cents. 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  —  Lists  all  staple  items  necessary  for  a  successfully 
planned  men's  furnishings  department.  A  pioneering  work  in  this  field.  Also 
indicates  best  selling  retail  prices  in  every  classification.  Available  to  NRDGA 
members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

PIECE  GOODS  —  (Revised  each  Spring  and  Fall).  Complete  listing  of  staples 
for  the  Piece  Goods  department  revised  in  advance  of  each  buying  season, 
grouped  by  classification.  Has  had  wide-spread  adoption.  Available  to 
NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

UNIFORMS  —  A  complete  listing  of  staples  for  the  women's  Uniform  Depart¬ 
ment  including  styles,  fabrics,  sizes  and  accessories.  Available  to  NRDGA 
members  only.  Price:  50  cents. 

WOMEN'S  HOSIERY  -  Sponsored  by  the  Smallwares  &  Accessories 
Group,  and  based  on  data  gathered  from  NRDGA  stores,  the  list  covers  all 
items  by  standardized  classifications  in  the  Hosiery  Department.  For  each  sub¬ 
classification  the  three  best  selling  weights,  sizes,  and  prices  are  given  as  well 
as  the  complete  ranges  as  reported  by  the  stores.  The  same  data  is  given  for 
all  accessories  currently  being  sold  over  the  hosiery  counter.  Available  to 
NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

NOTIONS  —  Complete  listing  of  staple  items  in  Notions  Department.  Con¬ 
tains  sample  forms  for  compiling  stock  list  and  for  keeping  unit  control  records. 
All  sewing  notions  items  which  should  also  be  carried  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
Piece  Goods  Department  are  included.  Available  to  NRDGA  members  only. 
Price:  50  cents. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 

BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

copies  of  CHILDREN'S  &  INFANTS'  WEAR 

copies  of  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 

copies  of  PIECE  GOODS 

copies  of  UNIFORMS 

copies  of  WOMEN'S  HOSIERY 

copies  of  NOTIONS  (Plea»e  Print) 


NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Male*  chackt  payabU  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
(add  3%  Sal*t  Tax  on  N*w  York  City  ordort) 
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introduced  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  at  I 
though  they  are  much  die  same  in 
principle.  The  Technical  Committee, 
with  the  approval  of  the  NRDGa 
board,  is  trying  to  resolve  these  differ¬ 
ences,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  bill  that 
will  have  unified  support. 


Textile  Standards.  In  another  field, 
that  of  standards,  the  Association  con¬ 
tinues  to  sponsor  a  program  of  volun¬ 
tary  action,  through  the  .Vmerican 
Standards  Association.  The  current 
project,  known  as  L-25,  is  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  set  of  jierformance 
standards,  related  to  specific  end  uses 
and  covering  all  textiles.  American 
Standard  L-22,  first  published  in 
.\pril,  19.0.S,  applies  only  to  fabrics 
that  contain  rayon  or  acetate. 

In  this  work  with  the  .\S.\,  and  in 
the  effort  to  secure  the  cooperation  o( 
mills  and  manufacturers  in  formulat 
ing  standards,  a  number  of  our  officers 
and  members  have  been  most  active. 
Irwin  D.  W'^olf,  president  of  Kauf- 
maun’s,  Biltsburgh,  and  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Executive  Committee, 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  program  as 
have  Jules  LaBarthe,  Senior  Felloi^  of 
the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
search,  l^uiversity  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
is  chairman  of  our  Consumer  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  Benjamin  H. 
Namm,  president  of  Namm-Loesef’s, 
Inc. 

These  standards,  as  Major  Namm 
said  recently,  “bring  technology  into 
play  to  allow  us  more  intelligent  and 
precise  buying.’’  Producing  gotwls  and 
buying  goods  by  the  standards  is  d 
tirely  a  matter  of  choice,  even  for  the 
organizations  that  cooperate  in  formu¬ 
lating  them.  Merchandise  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  standards  and  so  identi¬ 
fied  carries  its  own  sales  message  of 
extra  serviceability.  Today  a  buyer 
can  guarantee  this  serviceability  in 
clothing  and  home  furnishings  fabrics 
made  of  rayon  and  acetate  by  adding 
to  his  order  the  stipulation  that  the 
merchandise  must  conform  to  the 
American  Standard  L-22  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  end  use.  \V^hen  L-25  is  finally 
completed  and  approved,  he  will  be 
able  to  follow  the  sanre  procedure  on 
fabrics  of  every  kind. 
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We  mandatory,  legis¬ 

lated  standards.  They  would  inevit¬ 
able  be  unwieldy  and  burdensome, 
and  handuap  the  perfectly  legitimate 
production  of  high  fashion  and  nov- 
eltv  niercliandise  in  which  serviceabil¬ 
ity  is  not  the  customer’s  prime  consid¬ 
eration.  \\"e  believe  the  answer  lies 
in  these  voluntary  standards  by  which 
we  can  guide  our  purchasing  and  our 
custoineis’  purchasing  in  cases  where 
the  main  issue  is  serviceability. 

Our  Competition 

DEP.VRIMENT  store  complaints 
about  iliscount  house  competition 
have  recently  simmered  down  to  their 
lowest  point  in  some  years.  One  rea¬ 
son,  of  course,  is  that  hard  gotnls  vol¬ 
ume  in  1955  has  been  big  enough  to 
go  around.  But  a  larger  reason  is  this; 
department  stores  have  been  getting 
a  much  healthier  share  of  the  volume 
because  they  have  followed  the  advice 
of  our  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
and  Merchandising  Division;  they 
have  gone  after  the  business  aggres¬ 
sively  and  met  the  price  competition 
head  on.  Thus  they  have  taken  full 
a  Ivantage  of  the  rise  in  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  home  goods,  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  results  in  volume.  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  figures  show  that  in  the  month 
of  .\ugust  department  store  sales  of 
:najor  appliances  were  11  per  cent 
ahead  of  a  year  ago.  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year,  major  appliances 
were  ahead  of  last  year  by  33  per  cent; 
housewares,  including  small  applian¬ 
ces,  l)y  13  per  cent;  and  radios  and 
‘elevision  by  seven  per  cent. 

In  the  larger  department  stores,  this 
increase  in  volume  has  been  enough 
to  offset  the  lower  margins  retjuired  to 
meet  the  discounter’s  price  tompeti- 
tion.  But  W'^ade  McCargo,  president 
of  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Company,  Inc., 
and  chairman  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee,  points  out  that  the  smaller 
store  is  unable  to  make  a  net  profit  in 
such  competition  and  “is  even  doubt¬ 
ful  of  making  an' increased  dollar  con¬ 
tribution,  despite  substantial  increases 
in  volume.’’  The  problem  of  a  living 
markup  in  this  field  is  one  to  which 
the  manufacturers  need  to  give  their 
attention.  Certainly,  department  stores 


have  demonstrated  in  this  past  year 
what  a  decisive  part  they  can  play  in 
increasing  the  industry’s  sales. 

Fair  Trade.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
NRDGA  Home  Furnishings  Group 
last  April  that  Attorney  General 
Brownell  came  out  publicly  in  favor 
of  repeal  of  the  federal  enabling  legis¬ 
lation  for  state  price  maintenance 
laws.  Since  then,  however,  there  has 
been  no  further  indication  that  he  in¬ 
tends  action  on  this  matter. 

Industrial  Selling.  With  the  discount 
house  challenge  now  being  met  by  ag¬ 
gressive  department  store  action,  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  is  free 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  problem 
of  industrial  selling,  premium  goods 
operations  in  grocery  chains,  and  con¬ 
sumer  club  plans.  All  divert  substan¬ 
tial  business  volume  from  established 
retail  outlets,  and  the  industrial  selling 
practice  is  the  most  harmful  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  volume  aiul  profits.  Many 
large  employers  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  full  implications  of  their  practice 
of  making  consumer  goods  available 
to  their  employees  at  large  discounts. 
Some  states  have  laws  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  retail  associations  in  other 
states  are  working  to  get  such  legisla¬ 
tion  passed.  We  believe  that  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  will  improve  under¬ 
standing  of  this  situation  and  secure 
the  cooperation  of  many  large  firms. 

Renaissance  in  the  Cities 

Wl^F.  may  fairly  say,  I  think,  that 
**  this  year  has  seen  the  turn  of 
the  tide  in  that  dreary  predicament 
we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
call  downtown  deterioration.  Healthy 
thinking  and  positive  action  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  the  place  of  calamity- 
howling.  And,  as  so  often  happens, 
the  reason  for  this  change  has  been  an 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  Instead  of 
talking  about  “solving  the  traffic  prob¬ 
lem’’  or  “bringing  more  people  down¬ 
town,’’  we  have  begun  to  talk  the 
language  of  imagination;  to  think  in 
terms  of  vital,  beautiful  community 
centers.  NRDGA’s  president,  Philip 
M.  Talbott,  the  senior  vice  president 
of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  has  made 


the  cause  of  downtown  development  j 

into  a  personal  crusade,  and  has  spok-  1 

en  so  effectively  and  so  often  on  the  i 

subject  that  the  nation’s  press  has 
dubbed  him  “Mr.  Downtown.’’  Now  I 

there  is  evidence  all  about  us  that  a  I 

new  ideal  of  urban  living  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  hold,  and  the  next  decatle 
is  likely  to  be  as  notable  for  this  de¬ 
velopment  as  the  last  one  was  for  the 
growth  of  suburban  communities. 

Merchants  have  played  an  important 
part  in  fostering  this  idea,  and  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  move  to  modernize  and 
build  stores  in  the  central  city,  even 
where  the  community  itself  has  not 
got  started  on  a  master  plan.  Retailers 
are  bringing  back  to  the  downtown 
area  the  inspiration  and  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  attitudes  that  produced  the  great 
suburban  shopping  centers. 

Much  credit  goes  to  our  Downtown 
Development  C^ommittee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sidney  R.  Baer,  vice 
(hairman  of  the  board  of  Stix,  Baer  & 

Fuller.  Working  with  Architectural 
Forum,  this  committee  staged  an 
exploratory  meeting  with  nationally 
prominent  architects,  city  planners, 
leal  estate  men  and  transportation  ex- 
jierts  last  spring. 

Since  then,  the  committee  has  been 
building  reference  facilities  for  the  use 
of  retailers,  and  working  out  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  program  of  regional  meet¬ 
ings.  The  purpose  of  these  will  be  to 
spark  enthusiasm  in  different  commu¬ 
nities  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  co¬ 
ordinated  action  in  each  of  them.  W'e 
are  also  trying  to  develop  a  jnogram 
of  organized  retail  cooperation  with 
.\CTION  (American  Council  to  Im¬ 
prove  Our  Neighborhoods.)  This 
group,  like  our  own,  aims  to  get  re¬ 
sults  by  persuading  the  individual  cit¬ 
izen  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  do  him¬ 
self.  Where  the  jjeople  lead,  the  legis¬ 
latures  follow. 

The  Retail  Research  Institute 

'T'HE  NRDG.\  is  primarily  a  re- 
search  organization.  It  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  first  business  research  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  it  was  established  at 
a  time  when  research  was  understood 
and  valued  by  comparatively  few  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Today  that  situation  has 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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SALARY 
and  BONUS 
PAYMENT 
PLANS 

for  Buyers  and 
Divisional  Merchandise 
Managers 

A  survey  of  salary  and  bonus 
payment  plans  used  by  depart* 
ment  and  specialty  stores  in 
compensating  buyers  and  divi¬ 
sional  merchandise  managers. 
Covers  formal  and  informal 
agreements,  bonus  require¬ 
ments  and  assistant  buyers' 
bonus  arrangements.  Offers 
examples  of  various  types  of 
arrangements. 

Price: 

NRDGA  members,  $2.00 
Non-members  •  $10.00 


Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 
100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 
copies  of  SALARY  &  BONUS 
PAYMENT  PLANS 

(Please  Print) 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE . 

Make  checks  payable  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION  (add  3%  Sales 
Tax  on  New  York  City  orders) 
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changed  to  the  point  where  research 
is  proltably  the  most  over-worked 
word  in  the  business. 

Why,  at  this  point,  has  your  \sso- 
ciation  decided  to  atld  a  “retail  re¬ 
search  institute”  to  its  services?  The 
main  reason  is  this: 

.\s  specialization  has  increasetl  in  the 
retail  tratle,  the  research  work  done 
by  the  .\ssociation  also  has  become 
more  and  more  specialized.  In  our 
present  setup,  each  tlivision  of  the 
.\’RDCi.\  is  an  active  research  center 
for  one  segment  of  retailing;  control, 
merchandising,  store  management, 
personnel  management,  traffic  and  re¬ 
ceiving,  sales  promotion,  and  credit 
management.  But  the  sum  of  all  of 
these  parts  is  less  than  the  whole  of 
retailing.  Our  board  members  anil 
our  ilivision  managers  have  realizeil 
that  many  situations  that  woidd  repay 
study  do  not  fit  into  any  single  one  of 
these  speiialized  categories.  Where 
the  problem  has  been  one  of  simple 
overlapping,  it  has  been  solved  by  co¬ 
ordinating  and  pooling  the  efforts  of 
two  or  more  divisions.  But  it  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  evident  that  we 
need  facilities  to  comluct  research  of 
a  more  fundamental  kinil.  One  char¬ 
acteristic  of  such  research  woidd  be 
that  any  subject  it  tackles  is  primarily 
a  concern  of  policy-making  retail  man¬ 
agement. 

W’e  have  in  mind,  too,  that  the  pro¬ 
jects  we  initiate  may  often  correspond 
to  what  is  called  “pure  research”  in 
the  scientific  fields.  VV'e  want  to  col¬ 
lect  and  analyze  many  more  facts  than 
we  now  possess  about  how  stores,  mar¬ 
kets  and  customers  function,  and  we 
want  to  be  free  to  go  about  this  job 
with  no  predetermineil  objective  but 
the  facts  themselves.  We  believe  this 
approach  will  put  many  retail  prac¬ 
tices  and  problems  in  a  new  light  and 
suggest  entirely  new  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  them. 

We  have  still  another  reason  for 
creating  the  Retail  Research  Institute. 
I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  when 
I  say  this,  but  we  badly  need  a  fact¬ 
finding  group  whose  only  concern  is 
the  welfare  of  retailing.  vast  amount 
of  market  and  sales  research  is  financed 
these  days  by  manufacturers.  These 
projects  have  led  manufacturers  into 


exhaustive  studies  of  retail  praitices 
and  plentiful  recommendations  on 
how  they  should  be  changed.  Many 
of  these  recommendations  arc  cxcel- 
ilent,  and  retailers  have  often  tollowed 
them  with  considerable  profit.  But 
the  fact  remains;  if  we  rely  on  the 
other  fellow  to  get  the  facts  lot  us  we 
are  likely  to  make  the  decisions  he 
wants  us  to  make,  and  overlook  other 
courses  of  actioti  in  which  he  hap|)en$ 
to  have  no  interest. 

The  need  for  broader  and  more 
futulamental  research  in  retailitig  was 
recognized  by  the  Controller’s  Con¬ 
gress  seven  years  ago.  The  Research 
Camunittee  of  the  Congress,  estab¬ 
lished  at  that  time,  has  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  several  long-range  and  pioduc- 
tive  projects.  One  of  them  was  a  unit 
production  study,  out  of  which  there 
eventually  evolvetl  the  whole  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  Expense  C.;enter  .Vccounting. 
Vincent  (.!.  Bitter,  vice  president 
anti  treasurer  of  Peck  &  Peck  and 
current  chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  Research  Institute 
idea;  we  owe  much  to  his  efforts  and  to 
the  Controllers’  (aingress  itself. 

T  he  proposal  for  the  new  Institute 
has  been  under  consiileration  for  some 
time.  In  its  final  form,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  board  of  directors  in 
Oi  tober,  the  plan  is  the  work  of  two 
committees,  one  headed  by  George 
Dowily,  executive  vice  president,  Belk 
Brothers  Company,  and  one  headed 
by  Frank  J.  Johns,  president  of  the 
Denver  Dry  Goixls  Company  and  a 
vice  president  of  the  NRDG.A.  The 
Institute  will  be  a  division  of  the 
NRDG.\  with  the  same  status  as  the 
existing  divisions  have.  Like  them,  it 
will  have  its  own  board  of  directors 
and  chairman,  and  its  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  a  research  director  and 
research  staff. 


FOR  SALE 

National  Cash  Register,  Class  2,000, 
Payroll  Posting  Machine,  Model 
145,  Serial  No.  2-41795,  7  years 
old,  used  exclusively  on  bi-weekly 
payroll  of  800  people.  In  excellent 
condition,  will  consider  any  reason- 
abe  offer.  Peck  and  Peck,  260 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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STORES 


The  challenge  of  tomorrow .  .  . 

demands  increased  efficiency 
^  through  Automatic 
Data  Processing 


We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  Dennison  booth 
Number  28  at  the  45th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  N.  R.  D.G.A.,  January  9  to  12,  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York. 

You’ll  see  a  demonstration  of  the 
Dennison  Print-Punch  Marking  Ma- 
^  chine  —  the  machine  that  provides  the 

^  basic  source  media  for  all  mechanical 

i  and  electronic  methods  of  originating 
^  accounting  and  control  reports,  rec- 

ni  ords,  documents  —  automatically. 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


PRINT-PUNCH  MARKING  MACHINES 
DIAL-SET  MACHINES 
PINNING  MACHINES 
PRICE  REMARKERS 
TICKETS  AND  SUPPLIES 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  In  Canada-.  DRUMMONDVILLE,  P.  Q. 
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DONALD  A.  FOWLER 

RICHARD  J.  BLUM 

JAMES  E.  McGREGOR 

ISADORE  PIZITZ 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON 

Porteous  Mitchell  &  Broun 

Saks-34th  Street 

Cohen  Brothers 

Pizitz 

Anderson-Newcomb  Co. 

Portland,  Me. 

New  York 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

INGRAM  F.  BOYD,  JR.  HAROLD  F.  WENDEl  FRANK  J.  JOHNS  HAROLD  H.  BENNEH 

Boyd-Richard$on  Co.  Liptnan,  Wolfe  &  Co.  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.  ZCMI 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Portland,  Ore.  Denver,  Colo.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Group  Chairmen 
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Vice  Presidents 


VINCENT  C.  A.  BIHER  EGIL  E.  KROGH  THOMAS  P.  LISTON  WILLIAM  J.  McLAUGHLIN 

Peck  &  Peck  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Mandel  Brothers  McCurdy  &  Co. 

Controllers'  Congress  Merchandising  Division  Store  Management  Group  Sales  Promotion  Division 


STUART  W.  CLEAVELAND  DAVID  E.  BABCOCK  B.  C.  GILBERT  FRANK  R.  RUSSELL  E.  H.  von  CASTELBERG 

W.  W.  Mertz  Company  Dayton's  L  S.  Good  &  Co.  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Visual 

Smaller  Stores  Division  Personnel  Group  Credit  Management  Divison  Traffic  Group  Merchandising  Group 
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•^<=GonrTfortable  rooms? 


STATLER 

hotel 


MJJM 


^  old  fashioned  hosprtalHy? 


star  entertainment  f 


^  Qjli  cdbtkj!  j 

HOIELSVniB^ 


NEW  YORK 


A  HILTON  HOTEL 


THOMAS  F.  TROY,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
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De  Luxe 


Series  of  ADDING  MACHINES! 


Live  keyboard*  with  keytouch  adjustable  to  each  operator ! 


MVM  up  to  50%  hond  motion  their  work  faster  —  and  with  up  to 
—and  ofFortl  50%  less  effort.  New  operating  advan* 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  tages!  New  quietness!  New  beauty! 

Never  before  have  so  many  time-and- 

:ffort  saving  features  been  placed  on  an  “Live”  Keyboard  with  Adjustable  Key- 
adding  machine.  touch  plus  8  other  time-saving  features 

combined  only  on  the  National  Adding 
Every  key  operates  the  motor-so  you  Machine:  Automatic  Clear  Signal  .  .  . 
can  now  forget  the  motor  bar  No  more  Subtractions  in  red  . . .  Automatic  Credit 

back-and-forth  hand  motion  from  keys  galance,  in  red  .  .  .  Automatic  space-up 

to  motor  bar.  prints  .  .  .  Large  An- 

And  keys  are  instantly  adjustable  to  swer  Diak  . . .  Easy-touch  Key  Action  . . . 

each  operator’s  touch!  No  wonder  oper-  Full-Visible  Keyboard  with  Automatic 

ators  are  so  enthusiastic  about  it.  They  Ciphers  .  .  .  Rugged-Duty  Construction. 

THE  MATIOm  CASK  KEtlSTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

977  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


ANati«Ml"D«  Uum” AMkig NUcMim 

is  an  investment  that  quickly  pays 
for  itself  with  the  time-and-effort  it 
saves,  and  then  continues  savings 
as  added  yearly  profit. 

One  hour  a  day  saved  with  this 
remarkable  new  National  will,  in 
the  average  ofiBce,  repay  100%  a 
year  on  the  investment.  See  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  today,  on  your  own  work. 
Call  the  nearest  National  branch 
office  or  National  dealer. 


. 


